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CHAPTER XXIX.—JUSTICE AT LAST. 


(COUSTAN CE had slipped away to her own 
room to prepare her mind for the approaching 
“pean She had that evening to refuse definitely the 
- venham coronet, and permanently disappoint her 
ather ; there was no alternative to be thought of ; and 
old Red-hand’s wigwam, with Kashutan haunting 
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its corners, would have been, for the moment at least, 
a welcome retreat from the whole business. She sat 
at the window, leaning her head on her hand; the 
lingering light of the summer day still made objects 
plainly visible, but she did not see, because the same 
trees which concealed Sydney and herself in the 
previous evening, now hid from her view him and 
his two companions. They had hastened to the 
house to make known to Delamere the dying woman’s 
disclosures, but paused there to take counsel. None 
co PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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of them imagined that the man whose long-hidden 
crime they came to reveal was then sitting in the 
squire’s parlour; yet the two most forward men in 
facing steel or cannon found their courage fail them. 

‘‘T cannot enter the house of a gentleman to 
whom I have caused the loss of his only son, and I 
a stranger to him,” said De Valencourt; ‘‘ you are 
his friends; goin and tell him the woman’s tale. 
I will remain at hand, and be ready to give my 
evidence if necessary.” 





“It looks rather cowardly,” said Sydney, ‘‘ but I 
confess myself half afraid to face the squire with 
this news; he has a stiff prejudice against me, and 
will say at the first brush that it is an invented 
calumny.” 

‘‘Your scruples are honest, friends,’ said Caleb 
Sewell; ‘‘I, who have no reason for any such, will 
inform Delamere, seeing that, as the case stands, it 
is needful he should know at once.” 

Viscount Lavenham had responded to the squire’s 
cordial greetings, and inquired for Miss Delamere 
in terms of more than usual compliment; he had 
expressed his deep regret for the squire’s mishaps 
in person and property, and his firm belief, founded 
on the best information, that the wrongs of all loyal 
subjects would be amply redressed within the year; 
and was opening his own particular business with, 
“In the meantime let me hope, now that I have 
succeeded to my family estate and title—” when 
Philip looked in at the door. 

“There is a gentleman outside who wishes to 
speak with you, equire ; he will not come in, because 
I said you had company; but,” the boy added ina 
lower tone, ‘‘I know it is Mr. Sewell.” 

‘‘How is this, friend Caleb, that you will not 
come in, and it is such a time since we have met?” 
said Delamere, stepping out and offering his hand 
to the military merchant. 

‘‘ Friend Delamere,”’ said Caleb, as he took it with 
the kindly grasp of former days, ‘‘I would not be 
hasty in speaking of a grievous matter, but these 
times admit not of ceremony in breaking bad news. 
I have come to tell thee that the man to whom thou 
intendest giving thy daughter in marriage was the 
slayer of thy son.” 

Stunned and stupefied, Delamere staggered back 
against the wall, and stared on the speaker without 
uttering a word, while Devereux, who had heard all 
that passed through the open door, darted between 
the two, and out of the house, exclaiming, ‘It is a 
false, malicious slander ; I will prove it.” 

“It is true,” said Sydney Archdale, stepping 
forward to bar his retreat, ‘‘ for your poor wife, now 
dying, has confessed that she saw the deed done.” 

‘‘False or true,” cried Devereux, the criminal 


ruffian within him breaking through the thin coat of 


high-life' polish, ‘‘ you shall never get Constance ;”’ 
and he rushed upon Sydney with his drawn hanger. 
The young man happened to be unarmed at the time, 
yet he stood his ground, determined to close with 
him; but before Sydney could try that desperate 
chance, De Valencourt had stepped from behind the 
garden-gate. His sword was drawn in a moment, 
and he rushed forward to strike down the assassin’s 
arm. But Devereux, furious as the truth dawned upon 
him, sprang forward, caught the blow, and fell 
severely wounded. He reeled and fell almost at the 
threshold of the man whose noon of life he had 
darkened with such a heavy cloud of sorrow. 

Constance flew downstairs at the tumult, and saw 


her father standing still against the wall. 


The colour 
left her face at the sight of his; but somebody came 
between them, took each by the arm and led them into 
the parlour, and then they saw it was Mr. Archdale. 


‘‘This is kind of you, Archdale. I have behaved 
ill to you and your son, and I am sorry for it; that 
is all I can say, for my mind is confused. May the 
Lord help me!” said the squire, sitting down beside 
his daughter. 

“Any man would be confused in your circun- 
stances. As for the past, never mind it, we are all 
liable to mistakes and misunderstandings, my friend. 
I was passing your house, saw what occurred, and 
came to seeif I could be of any use to you.” 

“Well, that was kind; but are you sure what 
Caleb Sewell said to me was true?” said the poor 
bewildered squire. 

‘Caleb Sewell would speak nothing but the truth, 
as far as his knowledge went,” said Archdale. “TI 
do not perfectly understand the case myself, but 
probably Sydney can explain it; and if you will allow 
him, he will do so by-and-by.” 

Constance would ask no questions that might further 
confuse her father, and the three sat almost in silence 
till a low voice spoke at the parlour-door. Nobody 
would have thought it was the colonel of one of the 
best regiments in Washington’s army who asked in 
such gentle and modest tones if he might come in. 

‘Come and welcome, Sydney! I wish you had 
never been a stranger in my house,’”’ said Delamere. 

Sydney came, sat down at his other side, and 
rehearsed to them all the particulars already related, 
adding that De Valencourt had been arrested by 
the legal authorities ; but himself and Caleb Sewell, 
having become security for his appearance at the 
inquest, he was allowed to go at large. The young 
man also informed them that, on inquiring at the 
hospital, he had learned the unlucky woman was gone 
from this world. Except a few words in response 
to the prayer which Dr: Adams offered up for her 
departing soul, she had never spoken after her state- 
ment regarding Devereux. It soon became apparent 
that Devereux himself would not long survive her. 
He had not strength to stand against the conse- 
quences of his wound, and succumbed in a few days. 

When the first shock was over, it was surprising 
how calmly Delamere heard and spoke of the fearful 
discovery, though in all his after-days it was observed 
that he avoided the subject as far as possible, and 
the only reflection he ever made upon it was, ‘“ Men 
might learn from my experience that the ways of 
Providence are wiser than our wishes, for into-wliat 
an abyss would the fulfilment of mine have plunged 
me and my child!” 

As the family were strangers in Philadelphia, tho 
private history of their case remained unknown to 
the public, though it was generally believed that 
rivalry for the hand of Delamere’s fair daughter ha 
prompted the Englishman’s attack on Colonel Arch- 
dale. That attack furnished the best and safest plea 
for De Valencourt. It was proved by all the wit 
nesses on the inquest that he had stepped forward 
defence of his unarmed friend, and on a subsequent 
trial he was acquitted by a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. 

The Danbys, on their journey to assist at the 
expected marriage, arrived in time to take charge of 
their cousin’s funeral, and themselves carried the 
news of his fate to England, whither the major was 








allowed to return in consideration of his age and state 
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of health. The entire connection there at first 
‘plazoned the tale as the murder of a British noble- 
man by American rebels ; but De Valencourt’s letters 
to his friends in Versailles, where the assassination 
of young Delamere was yet remembered, cast sucha 
light on the subject, that they were fain to hush it 
up, and the records of the period say that the last 
Viscount Lavenham fell in a duel with an American 
officer, leaving no issue, and thus the title became 
extinct. 

There was a searching inquiry into all the circum- 
stances of Devereux’s death, the legal authorities 
somehow guessing that there was more in the business 
than they had heard of, and being also solicitous that 
no suspicion should attach to their justice in the case 
of a British officer. To the relief of all concerned it 
came to a close at last when nearing the noon of a 
glorious July day. De Valencourt was exonerated 
from all blame. Delamere’s entire household had 
been summoned, though none but himself and Philip 
were witnesses of the fact; and as they emerged from 
the police-office where such investigations were held, 
Hannah Greenland and the negro girl took the 
shortest way home on account of some domestic 
affairs, while the squire, his daughter, and her page 
lingered to see what the town expected, that its 
streets were thronged by such an eager multitude. 

For days past the people had been gathering in 
from the farms and villages beyond the Schuylkill, 
from the New Jersey towns on the other side of the 
Delaware, from the hill hamlets on the north, and 
the backwood townships on the frontiers of New 
York. 

Something was to be seen or heard in Philadelphia 
which the Delameres’ own troubles prevented them 
from knowing, though it was known to all the land 
beside. 

They had not seen Mr. Archdale for some time. 
The Continental Congress, of which he was a mem- 
ber, had been sitting with closed doors day and 
night, it was said, and in deep debate; but towards 
its place of assembly the living stream from every 
street was tending, and they went with the tide. 

The old court-house of Philadelphia, which still 
forms an integral part of that historic block of 
buildings known as the State House, and fronting 
on Chestnut Street, then fronted on the green, or 

common, an enclosure which, for almost a century, 
has-been named Independence Square. When the 
squire and his company reached it, the crowd there 
had become so dense that further progress in any 
direction was impossible, and they remained fixed as 
the rest. The air was filled with a hum of subdued 
voices, but every eye turned to the court-house. 
Its doors were fast closed till the clock of the nearest 
church struck twelve ; then a sonorous bell rang out 
a long and solemn peal. That bell is treasured 
among the heirlooms of the land, and still hears the 
inscription, ‘ Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” As its tolling 


, ceased, the doors of the court-house slowly opened, 
' and Mr. Archdale appeared on the steps, with a 


parchment in his hand. A dead silence fell on the 
gathered thousands, while in a clear, distinct voice, 
which all could hear and none mistake, he read to 
them one of the most important documents of modern 
history, the Declaration of Independence of the thir- 
teen United States of North America, signed by their 
Chosen representatives in the Continental Congress. 
The dead silence continued till Archdale had read 
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the last words, ‘‘ and for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each, other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honour.” Then-the outburst of a 
people’s approbation, shout after shout, rent the 
summer air, and was re-echoed by the streets and 
squares around. 

In another moment the multitude began to move, 
the members of Congress had already made their way 
out of the court-house, and Archdale was shaking 
hands with Delamere. 

‘‘T never thought to hear that, Archdale,” said 
the squire. 

‘“‘I never thought to read it once, but Providence 
conducts the steps of nations, as well as those of 
individuals, to goals they little dream of, my friend. 
This is the birthday of our nationality, our history, 
and our hopes. From it we begin to found on this 
great continent the republic which England missed 
through the unworthiness of one generation. It may 
be that monarchy tallies best with her historic 
memories and feudal institutions; but when the 
strife between her and us has been long buried in 
the graves of the men who caused or maintained it, 
her thinkers and her patriots will appreciate our 
work, and do justice to our motives.” 

“Well, Archdale, you had always a deeper insight 
into things than I, and my days of meddling with 
politics are over.” Here Delamere perceived that 
his friend had caught sight of something which 
seemed as much to his mind as the Declaration; and 
following the direction of his look, he saw Sydney 
and Constance arm-and-arm, their cheeks flushed 
and their eyes sparkling with the same patriotic fire. 
‘*See her safe through the crowd, my boy,” he said, 
in the familiar fashion of bygone days, for the people 
were now surging round them and shouting, ‘‘ Arch- 
dale! Archdale!” 

‘‘Let me see her safe through life, sir,” said 
Sydney, coming close to him; ‘‘ there has been an 
agreement between her and me to that effect for 
many a day, but she always made it depend on your 
consent.”? 

““You have it, Sydney,” said Delamere; ‘“ Con- 
stance is a good daughter, and you are a good son; 
may the future make up for the past to us all.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—FINAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Ir is an acknowledged canon of the ancient art of 
tale-telling, that when parted friends are once more 
united, and the barriers which separated faithful 
lovers removed, the narrative is bound to come to a 
close, and so it must be with this eventful story. 
While the Declaration read that day on the steps of 
the court-house was yet in course of being published 
in the newspapers of Boston and New York, from 
the pulpits of old Puritan meeting-houses, and by 
beat of drum in country villages and outlying town- 
ships—some of which are great commercial cities 
now—Constance Delamere became Mrs. Colonel 
Archdale, by a very quiet and unostentatious wed- 
ding. She lived to prove, by her own example, that 
the loving and dutiful daughter is likely to make a 
devoted wife, for she accompanied her husband in 
most of his campaigns, and was his help and conso- 
lation in all tix:es of danger or difficulty. 

Sydney served with valour and distinction through- 
out the War of Independence, though it was said a 
Mohawk chief of the Puma tribe spent most of his 
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time in laying ambuscades for him, and most of his 
plunder in bribing Indian sorcerers to charm away 
the colonel’s courage. He ultimately rose to the 
rank of major-general, and was one of the officers of 
whom Washington took leave in front of Francis 
Hotel in New York, when the peace which secured 
freedom to his country allowed the citizen soldier to 
return to home and kin. 

_ Delamere, finding the house with green palings 
lonely when his daughter had left it, removed, with 
his small following, to Vinelands, by the earnest 
invitation of Jacob and Rachel Stoughton. 

Their daughter had gone from them also, but it 
was on the returnless journey. One day, shortly 
after the marriage of her friend Constance, Susanna 
seemed stronger than usual. The poor parents 
thought she had benefited by the advice and pre- 
scriptions of Dr. Adams, but when her mother 
entered her room next morning, she had fallen 
asleep till the resurrection day. An open Bible lay 
beside her, and as if her last thought had been to 
comfort those she left behind, her small white fingers 
rested on the text, ‘‘I would not have ye ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not as those that have no hope.” 

Caleb Sewell was with them at the time, but soon 
after he rejoined Washington’s army, and never 

eturned, for in a gallant attempt to rally his regi- 
ment he fell in the disastrous battle of Germantown. 

The Stoughtons said Providence had sent Dela- 
mere to them in his place, and he continued to 





reside in their house, as unconcerned about public 
events as the worthy Quaker, even when British 
troops occupied Philadelphia. 

At the end of the war the Elms was restored to 
him, chiefly on account of the distinguished services 
of his son-in-law, and he returned to his patrimonial 
mansion a wiser if less loyal man. Many of his old 
tenants and servants, who had been in Archdale’s 
militia, returned at the same time, and among them 
Denis Dargan to his ancient place of best man. 
With him, by way of assistant and successor to 
Hannah, who had now Greenland to manage as well 
as Delamere’s house, came Martha, onee the stead- 
fast-minded maid; but she had been Mrs. Dargan 
for some years, her sympathetic attentions when he 
came among his old neighbours an invalid, from the 
wounds received at Bunker’s Hill, having completely 
conquered the some time obdurate heart of Denis. 
‘‘Tt’s thrue,” he remarked, in a sort of apology for 
the unexpected match, ‘she’s not the flower o’ 
beauty like Miss Constance, that wouldn’t look at 
the likes o’ me at all, but what’s beauty till a thrue 
heart.” 

Philip had followed his early patroness in the 
military career she chose to take with Sydney Arch- 
dale, and having grown to man’s estate before the 
war was finished, he served with good repute in the 
latter’s regiment ; when peace came, the remains of 
his father’s property in Jamaica were recovered for 
him by the exertions of his American friends, the 
testimony of his dying mother and corroborative 
circumstances being thought sufficient to prove his 
right, as there was no other heir to dispute it. 

Philip, however, sold his West Indian inheritance, 
and with the proceeds bought a farm on the banks of 
the Connecticut, partly on account of a New England 
lady of colour, whom he wooed and won, and partly 
on account of the lady whose page he had been, and 


she was training up her sons in the way they 
should go. 

Another settler, and not the least fortunate, who 
came to the vicinity of the Elms, was Lieutenant 
Gray. He had been exchanged some time before 
Washington’s army evacuated New York, and while 
in garrison there chanced to meet the lady whom he 
so gallantly excused for jilting him and marrying 
the rich army contractor. That gentleman had left 
her a widow, wealthy and childless; the lieutenant 
was as poor as when she left him to wear the willow; 
but the old love revived in her heart, he wooed again, 
and in his latter days carried off the prize of which 
his youth had been disappointed. 

Having, as he said, made little by soldiering, and 
no inclination to fight English-descended men, who 
had the right on their side, particularly as his bride 
was of the same opinion, he sold his commission for 
what it would fetch, and after some travels in search 
of a peaceable settlement, the pair ultimately took 
up their abode in the neighbourhood of his old 
friends, where they are said to have built the first of 
those handsome villas which are now so numerous in 
the outskirts of Northampton. 

Of Count De Valencourt nothing is known, except 
that after serving the cause he had adopted in field 
and fortress, and seeing the sword of France finally 
turn the scale in favour of America, he returned 
with Lafayette and other soldiers of liberty to set up 
her standard in his native land. 

The time of peace and prosperity which succeeded 
the War of Independence brought its blessing to 
the Plantation and the Elms; the two squires who 
had differed so far concerning the way that led to it, 
lived to rejoice in their country’s advance ; grand- 
children played about their knees, and the friendship 
that grew between them in life’s morning warmed 
and brightened the evening of their years. 

The united descendants of the Bedfordshire 
knights, Sydney and Constance, in their turn grew 
old and grey before the bearer of the scythe and 
sand-glass; but his winters had no frost for the fond 
and faithful love that linked their hearts together, 
and had been so sorely tried in their time. 





THE OLD LIBERTY BELL. 


American records state that the bell was not rung on the 
4th July. The Declaration of Independence was published oD 
the Sth, and read on the 9th to the pcople, after which tho bell 





whom he occasionally called Miss Constance when 


pealed forth the message of liberty. 
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ANTIQUARIAN GOSSIP ON THE MONTHS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PAST AND PRESENT.” 


June, 


UNE, as heralding in the season of summer, has 
J ever been a very favourite month of the year. 
Now it is that Nature assumes her most brilliant 
attire, and English landscape scenery may justly be 
said to reach the height of its beauty. Not only are 
the trees arrayed in their richest foliage, but from 
every quarter there comes floating on the air either 
the delicate perfume of some fragrant flower or the 
sweet music of one of heaven’s many songsters. By 
our Saxon ancestors June was called sere month, 
from the dryness of the atmosphere at this time; but 
more anciently weyd month, ‘‘ because their beasts 
did then weyd in the meadows, that is to say, go to 
feed there.” They also named it Lida Erra—the 
word Lida, or litha, signifying in Icelandic, ‘to 
move or pass over,’ may imply the sun’s passing its 
greatest height, and Lida Hrra may consequently 
mean the first month of the sun’s descent.* The 
Romans regarded June as the most lucky and pro- 
pitious month for contracting matrimonial engage- 
ments, just as May was held to be most unlucky, 
because thought to be under the influence of spirits 
adverse to happy households (see ‘“‘ Book of Days,’ 
vol. i. p. 719). This superstition has been to a 
certain degree prevalent even in modern times. Thus 
Sinclair, in his ‘‘ Statistical Account of Scotland,’’ 
tells us that in the parish of Logierait, Perthshire, 
no one ever begins any business or marries upon the 
14th of May. Pennant, too, in his “Tour through 
Scotland,” says that a Highlander never begins any- 
thing of consequence on the 8rd of May, which is 
called La Sheachanna na bleanagh, or the dismal day. 

Mary Howitt, in her charming book, entitled, 
“Pictorial Calendar of the Seasons,” alluding to 
sheep-shearing and haymaking practised at this 
season, says:—‘‘Our ancestors took advantage of 
every natural holiday to keep it long and gladly. 
Rural sports, or, as Shakespeare calls them, Whitsun 
pastorals, succeeded, after a little interval, the games 
of May; and now, in June, a feast exclusively rural 
and popular took place at the time of sheep-shear- 
ing.” Drayton, in his ‘‘ Polyolbion,” describes such 
a scene where he tells us hoyw— 


‘* The shepherd king, 
Whose flock hath chanced that year the earliest lamb to bring, 
In his gay baldric sits at his low grassy board, 
With flowers, curds, clouted cream, and country dainties 
stored ; 
And whilst the bagpipe plays, each lusty jocund swain, 
‘Quafls syllabubs in cans to all upon the plain, 
And to their country girls, whose nosegays they do wear, 
Some roundelays do sing ; the rest the burthen bear.” 


Whitsunday, which falls this year on the 4th of 


June, is observed in commemoration of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. The origin 
of the term has been much contested, and even still 
seems an undecided question. Some are of opinion 
that itis a corruption of White Sunday, because, in 
the primitive church, the newly-baptized persons, or 
catechumens, were in the habit of wearing white 
garments at this season. Wheatly quotes a letter 
from Gerard Langbain, in which is cited a passage 
from a ms. in the Bodleian Library,* where it is 
stated that the day is called Witsonenday or Vitson- 
enday, because our ancestors used to give to the 
poor on this day all the milk of their ewes and kine, 
which milk was called, in some places, the whites of 
kine, in others, whitemeat (‘The Prayer-Book Inter- 
leaved,”’ 1866, p. 127). A writer, however, of the 
fourteenth century, supplies us with a more spiritual 
etymology than either of the preceding. He says:— 


** This day Whitsonday is cald 
For wisdom and wit seuene fold 
Was gouen to the Apostles as this day.” 


In England, before the Reformation, during the 
Roman Catholic times, it seems to have been custo- 
mary to dramatise the descent of the Holy Ghost, and 
in Barnaby Goodge’s translation of ‘‘Naogeorgus” 
we find this practice thus alluded to :— 


“On Whitsunday, white pigeons tame in strings from heaven 
fly, 
And one that framed is of wood still hangeth in the skie ; 
Thou seest how they with idols play, and teach the people too; 
None otherwise than little gyrles with puppets use to do.” 


In the ancient romance of ‘‘ Sir Bevis of Hampton,” 
we find that the gentry amused themselves with 
horse races :— 
** In somer at Whitsontide, 

Whan knightes most on horsebacke ride ; 

A cours, let they make on a daye, 

Steedes and palfraye, for to assaye ; 

Whiche horse that best may ren, 

Three myles the cours was then, 

Who that might ryde him shoulde 

Have forty pounds of redy golde.” 


In Ireland a superstition prevails that on Easter 
morning the sun dances in honour of the Resurrec- 
tion. In England it is, says Hampson, supposed to 
dance also on Whitsunday morning, but less vigor- 
ously than at Easter. Dr. Forster, in his “ Peren- 
nial Calendar,” quotes a curious passage from an 
old book, entitled, ‘‘ Arise Evans’s Echo to the Voice 
of Heaven; or a Narrative of his Life,” 1652 :— 
‘He went up a hill to see the sun arise betimes on 
Whitsunday morning,” and “ saw it at its rise skip, 





* See Hone’s “‘ Every-Day Book,” 1826, vol. i. p. 737. 








* Bibl. Bodl. Mss. Codex, 1963. 
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play, dance, and turn about like a whale.” It is 
inquired in’ Dunton’s ‘‘ Athenian Oracle,” ‘‘ Why 
does the sun at its rising play more on Easter Day 
than Whit Sunday?” The question is answered 
thus :—“ The matter of fact is an old, weak, super- 
stitious error, and the sun neither plays nor works 
on Easter Day more than any other. It is true it may 
sometimes happen to shine brighter that morning 
than any other; but if it does it is purely accidental. 
In some parts of England they call it the lamb- 
playing, which they look for, as soon as the sun 
rises, in some clear or spring water, and is nothing 
but the pretty reflection it makes from the water, 
which they may find at any time, if the sun rises 
clear, and they themselves early.” 

Mr. Fosbrooke says that in Spain this feast was 
celebrated with representations of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and of thunder from engines, which 
did much damage. Water, oak-leaves, burning 
torches, wafers, and cakes, were thrown down from 
the church roof; pigeons and small birds with cakes 
tied to their legs were let loose; and a long censer 
was swung up and down. The Whitsun-ales, which 
were formerly kept up in our country with much 
spirit, were no doubt derived from the agapai 
(éyara), or love-feasts, of the early Christians. On 
such occasions voluntary contributions were made, 
with which the churchwardens purchased malt, 
bread, and a quantity of ale, which they sold out in 
the church or elsewhere. The profits, as well as 
those derived from the games of dancing, bowling, 
shooting at butts, etc., were either applied to the 
repair of the church, or else given to the relief of the 
poor.* In Douce’s time—about eighty years ago— 


a Whitsun-ale was conducted in the following 


manner :—T wo persons are chosen, previously to the 
meeting, to be lord and lady of the ale, who dress as 
suitably as they can to the characters they assume. 
A large empty barn, or some such building, is pro- 
vided for the lord’s hall, and fitted up with seats to 
accommodate the company. Here they assemble to 
dance and regale in the best manner their circum- 
stances and the place will afford; and each young 
fellow treats his girl with a favour. The lord and 
lady honour the hall with their presence, attended 
by the steward, sword-bearer, purse-bearer, and 
mace-bearer, with their several badges or ensigns of 
office. They have likewise a train-bearer, or page, 
and a fool, or jester, dressed in a parti-coloured 
jacket. The lord’s music, consisting of a tabor and 
pipe, is employed to conduct the music. At these 
ales the Whitsun plays were performed, and Shake- 
speare, speaking of the plot of his own “ Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre,’’ says in the prologue— 


‘* It hath been sung at festivals, 
On Ember eves and holy ales,” 


Formerly at St. Briavels, Gloucestershire, after 
Divine service on Whitsunday, pieces of bread and 
cheese were distributed to the congregation at church. 
To defray the expenses, every householder in the 
parish paid a penny to the churchwardens, and this 
was said to be for the liberty of cutting and taking 
the wood in Hudnalls. According to tradition, the 
privilege was obtained of some Earl of Hereford, 
then lord of the Forest of Dean, at the instance of 
his lady, upon the same hard terms that Lady Godiva 
obtained the privileges for the citizens of Coventry. 





* See Smith's “ Festivals,” 1831, p. 151. 
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At Monk Sherborne, near Basingstoke, both the 
priory and parish churches were decorated with birch 
on Whitsunday. The old church, too, of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, is annually strewn with rushes on 
this day. ~ 

At Corby, near Rockingham, in Northamptonshire, 
every twentieth year the inhabitants assemble at 
an early hour on Whitsun Monday, and stop up all 
roads and bye-ways in the parish, demanding a toll 
of every person who may have occasion to pass 
through the village on this day. In case of non- 
compliance, a stout pole is produced, and the non- 
conformist is placed thereon, in a riding attitude, 
carried through the village, and taken to the parish 
stocks, and imprisoned until the authorities choose 
to grant a dismissal. It appears that Queen Eliza- 
beth granted to the inhabitants of Corby a charter 
to free them from town toll throughout England, 
Wales, and Scotland, and also to exempt them from 
serving on juries at Northampton, and to free the 
knights of the shire from the Militia law. This 
custom of taking toll has been observed in com- 
memoration of the granting of this charter (“‘ Notes 
and Queries,” 3rd S. vol. i. p. 424). 

Formerly the Whitsun mysteries were acted at 
Chester during the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes-- 
day in Whitsun week. The performers were carricd 
from one place to another by means of a scaffold—a 
huge and ponderous machine mounted on wheels, 
gaily decorated with flags, and divided, we are told,* 
into two compartments, the upper of which formed 
the stage, and the lower, defended from vulgar 
curiosity by coarse canvas draperies, answered the 
purposes of a green-room. The performers began 
at the abbey gates, where they were witnessed by tho: 
high dignitaries of the Church; they then proceeded 
to the High Cross, where the mayor and the civic 
magnates were assembled; and so on throughout the 
city, until their history of God and his dealings 
with man had been played out. Although immense 
numbers of people from all parts came to witness 
these pageants, yet great order was preserved. To 
describe each of the plays would take up far more 
space than we are able to give, but suffice it to say 
that to each craft in the city a separate mystery was 
allotted. Thus the drapers exhibited the ‘‘ Creation,” 
the tanners took the “ Fall of Lucifer,” the water- 
carriers of the Dee acted the “Deluge,” ete. The 
production, too, of these pageants, was extremely 
costly ; indeed each one has been set down at fifteen 
or twenty pounds sterling. 

On Whit Tuesday a sermon is annually preached 
at St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch, and called the 
‘‘ Botanical Sermon.”? Formerly it was customary 
for the President and several Fellows of the Royal 
Society to be present. At St. James’s Church,’ Mitre 
Court, Aldgate, a sermon is also preached from a text 
having special reference to flowers ; this is called the 
‘Flower Sermon.” In Poor Robin’s Almanack for 
1676 stool-ball and barley-break are spoken of as 
Whitsun sports. 

Trinity Sunday (June 11th) is a festival of lato 
institution. Anciently all Sundays were held to com- 
memorate this mystery. Durandus says this festival. 
dates from the time of Gregory the Fourth, a.p. 834. 
Gervase of Canterbury, however, tells us that 
Thomas a Becket instituted this festival in England 
soon after his consecration. In the twelfth century 


* Abridged from ‘‘Edinburgh Review,” 1856. See Timbs’ “ Things 
not Generally Known,” p. 57. 
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on the octave of Whitsunday; by others on the 
Sunday preceding Advent. The Synod of Arles, 1260, 
made a canon commanding the celebration of the 
Feast of the Holy Trinity to be observed on the 
Sunday after Whitsunday. (‘‘ Prayer-Book Inter- 
leaved, p. 129.) It is still customary on this day 
for the judges and great law-officers of the Crown, 
together with the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council to attend service at St. Paul’s Cathedral.* 





In the ‘‘ Memoires de |’Académie Celtique ” (vol. 
iii. p. 447), in the ‘Notice sur quelques Usages 
et Croyances de la ci-devant Lorraine,” we read :— 
‘‘Le jour de la féte de la Trinité, quelques personnes 
vont de grand matin dans la compagne, pour y voir 
lever trois soletls & la fois.” 

In the Lambeth accounts, we find the church- 
wardens’ expenses for garlands and drink for the 
children, for garnishing ribbons, and for singing- 
men in the procession on Trinity Sunday even.} The 
parish of Clee, in Lincolnshire, possesses a right of 
cutting rushes from a piece of land called ‘“ Bescars,”’ 
for the purpose of strewing the floor of the church 
on Trinity Sunday. A small quantity of grass, says 
Edwards,{ is annually cut to preserve this right. 

Corpus Christi Day (June 15th) is a grand festival 
in the Romish Church, held on the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday, in celebration of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. It is observed in all Roman 
Catholic countries with music, lights, flowers strewed 
in the streets, rich tapestries hung upon the walls, 
and with other demonstrations of rejoicing. An- 
ciently, in our own country as well as abroad, plays 
representing Scripture subjects were performed on 
this day. Thus we learn that the play of ‘“‘ Corpus 
Christi”? was acted in the city of York till the 
twenty-sixth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 1584. 
It consisted of a solemn procession in remembrance 
of the sacrament of the body of Christ; the symbolic 
representations being borne in a shrine. Every 
trade in the city was obliged to furnish a pageant at 
its own expense and join the procession ; and each 
individual had to personify some particular passage 
in the Old or New Testament, and to repeat some 
poetry on the occasion. The whole was preceded by 
a great number of lighted torches, and a multitude 
of priests in their proper habits. 

At one time, too, the crafts or companies of Nor- 
wich walked in procession on Corpus Christi Day. 
Each company had its banner, on which was painted 
its patron or guardian saint. 

On the 21st of June happens the Summer Solstice, 
or longest day. At Greenwich, the sun is above the 
horizon from 3.43 morning to 8.17 evening, making 
the day 16 hours and 26 minutes long. In Edin- 
burgh the longest day is about 174 hours. 

Upon the vigil of St. John the Baptist’s Day 
(June 24), called also Midsummer Day, many super- 
stitious practices were observed. It was a popular 
belief that if any unmarried woman fasted on Mid- 
summer Eve, and at midnight laid a clean cloth on 
the table, with bread, cheese, and ale, and then sat 
down as if about to eat, the street-door being left 
open, the person whom she was afterwards to marry 
would come into the room and drink to her by bow- 
ing; and after filling the glass, would leave it on the 





* See Timbs’ ‘Something for Everybody,” p. 83. 
+ Quoted in Lysons’ “ Environs of London,” vol. i. p, 310. 
3 “ Old English Customs and Charities,” p. 217. 
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table, and, making another bow, retire. Young 
women also used to divine by hemp-seed, making use 
of the following incantation :— 


** Hemp-seed I sow, 
Hemp-seed I hoe, 
And he that is my true Iove, 
Come after me and mow.” 


The mugwort was regarded as potent against 
storms—and even the devil himself—if branches of 
it were hung up against the doors of houses on St. 
John’s Eve. On this night also it was customary, 
among other observances, to light large bonfires,* 
around which the people danced with much mirth 
and glee. These, it should be remarked, have been 
common on this night, at all times and in all coun- 
tries. We find them spoken of as existing in India 
and Egypt, and in use alsoamong the Druids. Some 
writers are of opinion that they have reference to the 
character of St. John in Holy Writ, which describes 
him as “a shining light.’ Others, again, affirm that 
these fires were made to drive away dragons and evil 
spirits hovering in the air, and a writer, quoted by 
Strutt, says that in some countries they burned bones, 
which was called a “ bone-fire,” for ‘‘the dragons 
hattyd nothyng more than the styncke of brenyng 
bonys.” 

In Cornwall, the day was anciently called Goluan, 
a word signifying both /ight and joy. In other parts 
of the west they were termed Blessing Fires, which 
Soane considers indicates their religious origin. This 
custom, we are informed, is still kept up by numbers 
of the Irish people in Liverpool. Contributions are 
collected from house to house, in either fuel or money, 
and as soon as night sets in the fires are lighted. 

In addition to the superstitious observances prac- 
tised on Midsummer Eve, many of a similar nature 
were observed on Midsummer Day itself. Thus 
Aubrey tells us, ‘‘the last summer, on St. John’s 
Day (1684), I accidentally was walking in the pas- 
ture behind Montague House ; it was twelve o’clock. 
I saw there about two or three and twenty women, 
most of them well habited, on their knees, very 
busy, as if they had been weeding. I could not 
presently learn what the matter was. At last a 
young man told me that they were looking for a coal 
under the root of a plantain to put under their heads 
that night, and they should dream who would be 
their husbands. It was to be found that day and 
hour.”? From time immemorial, the maidens on the 
banks of the Guadalquiver, in Spain, have gono 
forth on the morning of this day to gather flowers, 
which they bind in a garland on a ‘ snow-whito 
wether.” The object of this custom is an amatory 
divination, expressed in the following song, which 
is sung on the occasion :— 

‘¢Come forth, come forth, my maidens, we'll gather myrtle 
boughs 

And we all shall learn from the dews of the fern, if our lads 
will keep their vows ; 

If the wether be still, as we dance on the hill, and the dew 
hangs swect on the flowers, 

Then we'll kiss off the dew, for our lovers are true, and the 
Baptist blessing is ours.” 





* The origin of the term bonjire has been much disputed. Some find 
its derivation in the fact of the fires having originally been made of 
bones. ‘Thus, Fuller says, “Some deduce it from fires made of bones, 
relating to the burning of martyrs, first fashionable in England in the 
reign of King Henry Iv. Others, says Soane, derive the word from 
boon, that is, good, and fires. Dr. Hickes considers that the word finds 
its origin in the Anglo-Saxon, beelfyr, a burning pile.” 

+ See Hampson’s ‘‘Medii Aivi Kalendarium,” vol. i. p. 299. Strutt’s 








*Glig. Gamena,” b. iv. c. 3, 8. 23. 
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Formerly, in Cornwall, Midsummer Day was looked 
upon as a high day. A pole was erected, decorated 
with garlands, around which the young people 
danced and made merry. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we must 
not omit to mention the watch kept on Midsummer 
Eve. The origin of this custom seems to have 
arisen in the thirteenth century, when, in conse- 
quence of great disorders committed in the streets 
of London, it was customary to set the midsummer 
watch upon the eve of St. John the Baptist. 
The ceremony was performed with great pomp and 
pageantry, and the whole was conducted at a 
very heavy expense. This practice was kept up 
till the year 1539, when it was discontinued. It was 
revived, however, again in 1548, but soon afterwards 
finally abolished.* (‘‘ Sports, Pastimes, and Customs 
of London,” 1838, p. 35.) At Nottingham,{ the 
custom was kept up till the reign of Charles 1. 

At Chiltern, in Wiltshire, there is a sport very 
widely practised by the boys at this season of the 
year called “‘ Egg-hopping.” The boys forage the 
woods in search of birds’ eggs. These, when found, 
they place on the road at distances apart in propor- 
tion to the variety or abundance of the species of 
egg. The hopper is then blindfolded, and he tries 
to break as many as he can in a certain number of 
jumps. This game is most universal, and carried on 
with great spirit.} 

St. Peter’s Day (June 29th) is still observed in 
some parts of England, when some of the supersti- 
tions connected with Midsummer Day are repeated. 
Formerly, says Brand, on the evening of St. Peter’s 
Day, the inhabitants of Northumberland carried 
firebrands about the fields of their respective 
parishes. On these occasions they made encroach- 
ments upon the bonfires of the neighbouring towns, 
of which they took away some of the ashes by force. 
This they called “ carrying off the flower (probably 
the flour) of the wake.” 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


AN AGED CANARY. 


“J. B. C.,” in the interesting ‘‘ Natural History 
Anecdotes” for March, instances the case of a canary 
which attained the age of fifteen years, and then 
says that perhaps some readers know of similar cases 
of longevity. About eighteen months ago a favourite 
bird of ours died that was over twenty-two years of 
age. It was what is called here a “mule” bird, a 
kind of cross between the canary and the goldfinch, I 
believe. It was in our family for ten years, and 
previous to coming into our possession had been the 
property of some intimate friends of our family for 
at least twelve years to my certain knowledge. It 
was a beautiful songster, possessed of a clear, ringing 
voice, and was very tame. It continued to sing 
blithely until within about twelve months of its 
death, when the first signs of age began to be ob- 
servable in a loss of its accustomed sprightliness. 
About this time, too, another curious circumstance 
manifested itself. Whenever the cage was taken 
down for the purpose of being cleaned, the bird 
would go off in a kind of swoon, sometimes at the 





* See Stow’s “Survey of London,” 1848. 
4 See Deering’s ‘‘ Nottinghamia Vetus et Nova,” 1751, 
$ See “ Notes and Queries,” Srd 8, vol. iv. p. 492, 
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bottom of the cage, at others remaining suspended, 
head downwards, from the perch. It would remain 
in this state about five minutes, and on recovering no 
ill effect would be discernible. Every care was taken 
of it; but at length, one fine evening, poor Tom was 
discovered on its back at the bottom of the cage quite 
dead. Wishing to have the bird preserved, I en- 
trusted it to a local taxidermist for that purpose, 
and that was the last I saw of poor Tom, as after 
making numerous unsuccessful applications at the 
bird-stuffer’s shop, I one day found the latter closed, 
and that “the place that had known him” was to 
know him no more. After this I could obtain no 
trace of the bird. 


Exeter. W. C. 


A TAME PARTRIDGE. 


A young partridge was given to me by a friend 
leaving the country. I put it in an open cage ina 
window place, and it soon became quite at home, 
not liking to be left alone, and if so at any time in 
the day calling very loud. It made friends with the 
dog and cat, and used to lie before the fire with them, 
sometimes waking up to pull a hair out of their backs, 
and then crouching down as if asleep. It always 
went to its cage at night. It liked wheat or bread, 
but best of all rice-pudding, and came every day into 
the parlour at dinner-time for some. It strayed into 
the fields once, and was brought back almost starved. 
Pat, as we called it, was a great pet, but did not live 
very long. My dog died, and her successor (a puppy) 
bit Pat in play. ‘Two little stones in my garden 
mark their graves, and I well remember my grief. 

R. W. 

SAGACITY OF A DOG AND ATTACHMENT TO A PONY. 

When living in a midland county I had a spaniel 
anda pony. The latter was ill for some time, when 
the dog slept in or under his manger and sometimes 
on his back. On his recovery she seldom left him 
long, and if the groom put his harness on, would jump 
into the manger, and thence on his back, barking loud. 
When taken out she followed, but, hunting the game, 
was shut up byorder. She disliked this, and as soon 
as the pony was harnessed would start off, hide her- 
self, and wait till he appeared, delighted with her 
success. On one occasion the groom rode the pony 
to a town, and, it being the Queen’s accession day, 
the street was crowded. She begged to be taken up, 
and rode before him. On my leaving, both were seut 
to my father in Cheshire, where, as long as the dog 
lived, the attachment seemed to increase. She would 
go into the field and stay with him. R. W. 


SAGACITY OF A RAT, 


I have a pond in my garden, about fourteen feet 
square, which drains the walks: It has a steep bank 
and a walk round it, and fruit-trees on one side. I 
saw a rat swim out of a drain, ascend the bank, 
selecting the ripest of the fallen pears, rolling it 
along the bank into the water, like a man rolling a 
cask, and, pushing it before him to the mouth of tho 
drain, he disappeared. = ¥. 


A USEFUL HORSE. 


The Rev. Wilse Brown, Rector of Whitstone, 
Exeter, sends the following memorandum recorded by 
his late father :—‘‘ Every member of my family has 
seen my riding horse, Walter, take the handle of the 
stable pump in his mouth, and pump water into the 
trough in a stream. Cuantes Brown, Rector.” 
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‘¢T TAD A BROTHER ONCE. 


"Tis many, many years ago, 
I’m getting old and grey, 

And yet the sweet remembrance lasts 
Of one bright, happy day. 

I had a darling brother then, 
To me he seemed a man, 

For I had scarce five summers pass’d, 
Whilst he had numbered ten. 


That day was one of summer’s own, 
With soft and balmy breeze, 

That gently stirred the little stream 
And murmured mid the trees. 

Down to the streamlet’s baxk we sped 
To set the old boat free, 

John clamber’d in—then o’er the side 
He gently lifted me. 


Ne need had he to stir an oar 
(We drifted with the tide), 

Save when our clumsy barque too near 
The weedy banks would glide. 

And tho’ but childish prattle served 
To while the time away, 

Those childish dreams came back to me, 
As if ’twere yesterday. 


He told me all his cherish’d hopes ; 
And many a boyish plan 
Was formed to bring him wealth and fame 
When he should grow a man; 
And how some day to foreign lands 
He’d sail across the sea, 
To soon return with riches blessed, 
And share them all with me. 





Then would we dwell in some old hall 
O’ergrown with ivy green, 

Where he would rule like some great lord, 
And I should reign as queen. 

And when glad Christmas time came round 
The poor should be relieved, 

And share with us at festive board 
The blessings we received, 


And then in faney age advanced, 
3ut brought no haunting fears, 

For I should ever linger nigh 
To cheer his fading years. 

And I in lisping tones replied 
I'd ne’er forget dear John, 

But be his little nurse one day, 
When dread old age crept on. 


Those childish dreams ne’er came to pass, 
He lived to be a man ; 

And many a good deed mark’d the course 
Of his life’s little span. 

But then he calmly passed away, 
So like a fading dream, 

And left me all alone to drift 
Down life’s fast-ebbing stream. 


And oft I sit and ponder 
By the fire’s pale flick’ring light, 
And see amid the glowing coals 
A picture clear and bright— 
A picture that too well recalls 
That bright and happy day; 
And thoughts of that dear brother’s love 
Still cheer me on my way. 








BOY AND MAN: 


A STORY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


XIX.—CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


** Mine honour is my life, both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done.” 
—Shakespeare, 
HE next morning Mr. Bearward, to whom all these 
proceedings had been reported, again addressed 
the school. He summed up the evidence, and called 
upon Rowland to explain by what means he had 
become possessed of the money. The poor boy told 
his story in public, as he had told it before to 
Armiger and the monitors. Before he began to 
speak there was a dark frown upon the master’s 
face; the only answer to his earnest, passionate 
denial was a portentous opening of the desk and 
groping for the key of the book-room. 

‘There can be no doubt, I think, who is the 
culprit in this case,’”? Mr. Bearward said, in mea- 
sured accents. ‘The evidence is circumstantial, but 
conclusive. You, sir,” addressing Rowland, ‘‘ were 
absent from your room at bedtime on the night 
when the money was abstracted; a light was seen 
in the box-room at the time when you pretend to 
have been in the schoolroom just above it; your key 
is found to fit the box from which the cash was 
taken; and, finally, the money is discovered con- 
cealed among the books on your shelf, the same 
sum, and apparently the same coins, with one trifling 
exception, which had been stolen. You have had 
time and opportunity to acknowledge your fault, but 
have not taken advantage of it. Do not speak, sir; 
it is now too late for confession.” 

“*T was not going to confess,”’ the boy exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘I did not take the money. You can 
flog me for it, if you like; you'll be sorry after- 
wards, if you do. The truth will come out some 
day, perhaps—but oh, what shall I do?” and in a 
moment all hope seemed to fail him, and he broke 
out into passionate sobs. 

Mr. Bearward eyed him coldly. He had witnessed 
a great deal of falsehood and treachery in that 


school, and was not prepared to expect much else. | 
He descended from his stool, and led the way | 


towards the book-room. 

The manner of punishment at Cubbinghame was 
this. The master, advancing with solemn steps 
towards the torture-chamber, was followed by the 
culprit, generally imploring pity or protesting his 
innocence, and promising never to do it again. The 
master in his progress beckoned silently to a tall boy 
to go with him, on whose back, as was well known, 
the victim was to be hoisted. Another shorter boy 
was also beckoned, to lend whatever other help 
might be necessary. So much must be told, for it 
is matter of fact that such “ discipline”? was com- 
mon in the schools of this land within the present 
century. 

To a boy of spirit, conscious of his own innocence, 
such a punishment as this must be utterly hateful. 
Rowland could have borne, he thought, to be 
broken on the wheel, but not to be whipped upon 
another boy’s back. He would have been shot or 
beheaded with his eyes uncovered; but to be thus 
humiliated was unendurable. How could he submit 
to such an ordeal with dignity? How could he 
re: pect himself, or look any of his friends in the face, 





after being so degraded? He was but twelve years 
old, yet he felt that he would rather die than be 
flogged after this fashion; and then to have the 
theft imputed to him, and no prospect that he 
could see of ever being cleared of it! ‘‘ Malo mori 
quam fedari,” was the motto which he had read 
upon his grandfather’s monument in the old church 
at home, and which he had always thought it 
would be a grand thing to maintain. He clenched 
his hands and set his teeth together, resolving to do 
anything rather than submit to the impending 
punishment; but when it came to the point, what 
could he do? 

Mr. Bearward, quite insensible to what was pass- 
ing through the boy’s mind, paced on towards tho 
book-room. 

‘* Lbeg your pardon, sir,”’ said one of the monitors, 
‘“‘ we were going to make some further inquiries.” 

‘* Have you any additional evidence ?” 

“No, sir; but we thought—” 

“Tt is for me to think,” said Mr. Bearward. 
‘The evidence is, as I have already observed, cir- 
cumstantial, but conclusive.” 

‘‘Many innocent men have been hanged upon 
circumstantial evidence. If you would give us a 
little more time, sir—” 

‘Tt is unnecessary ; prompt measures are best.” 

‘Oh, ah, yes!”? Mr. Sparrow broke in; “that is, 
you know, as long as they are fair and just, you 
know.” 

‘Just, sir! Does any one here presume to call 
in question the fairness and justice of what I think 
proper to do?” 

There was no answer, and the progress was re- 
newed. 

‘““We think, Mr. Bearward,” said the monitor 
who had before spoken, ‘‘ that as you have entrusted 
this inquiry to us, you ought to allow us to follow it 
out to the end; and we are not yet satisfied about it.” 

‘‘Tf you are not satisfied, I am,” said Mr. Bear- 
ward. ‘You are taking too much upon yourselves ; 
you are impertinent. Follow me!’’ These last 
words were addressed in a stern and angry tone to 
Rowland, and they fell upon his heart like hail- 
stones. At the same time Mr. Bearward beckoned 
to Hawkes major, and moved forward. But Hawkes 
major did not move; he stood erect, now hot, now 
cold, scarcely breathing, but stirred not from the spot 

Mr. Bearward looked behind him. ‘ Hawkes 
major,” he said, and again beckoned. Hawkes 
major looked at him, but kept his place. 

“Sparrow,” cried Mr. Bearward, angrily—for he 


saw it was useless to persevere with Hawkes, and ho 


feared a scene—‘ Sparrow, come with me.” 

Sparrow looked at the boys on each side of him, 
shook his head resolutely, and sat down. 

Mr. Bearward was amazed. Hitherto his sway. 
in Cubbinghame had been absolute. Rebellion had, 
he knew, been sometimes whispered among the boys 
in former days, and a barring-out had once been 
imminent. He had heard, also, that most of tho 


boys had bound themselves in what they called a 
solemn league and covenant, that if they should ever 
chance to meet him in after-life, when they should 
But that any. 


be grown up, they would thrash him. 
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of them should deliberately refuse obedience to his 
commands and set him at defiance now, while they 
were boys and he in vigour of his years, was incom- 

rehensible. The truth was, however, too evident. 
Neither of these two boys would follow him into the 
book-room to horse the culprit, upon whom they had 
not themselves passed sentence. 

Mr. Bearward, however, was not to be defeated. 
He called one of the little boys to him, and desired 
him to go in search of Berry, who was at work 
somewhere on the premises, and to bring him up 
to the schoolroom without delay; and in a few 
minutes Berry appeared, wondering very much what 
was wanted with him. Again a movement was 
made towards the book-room, and Mr. Bearward, 
with an expression of wrathful determination on his 
large, pale face, beckoned, as he passed along, to 
Armiger. 

Armiger took a step or two in advance, as if to 
obey the summons, but checked himself and stepped 
back again. 

“Come here, sir,’ cried Mr. Bearward, with a 
voice of thunder. 

But Armiger did not move. 

“Very well, sir,” said the master; ‘‘ as you please. 
It will be your turn next.” Then he called up 
another and a smaller boy, who advanced unwillingly 
and trembling. 

“Come this way,” said Mr. Bearward to Berry, 
pointing to the book-room. ‘‘ Now, let us see if we 
cannot settle this business.” 

“Tf you please, sir, did you want me for anything 
particular ?”’ said Berry. 

“Yes; in the book-room.” 

“T beant no scholard, sir; I not got nought to do 
in the book-room. I?ll mind my own jobs, sir, if you 
please; it’s o’ no use me going inthere. I were just 
a-going to stick the pig when you sent for me; and 
I'd better go and do it. The poor thing lies upon 
the thrall, and I don’t want to punish her no more 
than I’m obliged.” 

Mr. Bearward looked sternly at Berry for a 
moment, as if he would have persisted in his pur- 
pose; but Berry turned away without more cere- 
mony, and shuffled out of the room. There was 
something very like a cheer from some of the boys 
as he departed, but it was immediately suppressed. 

“Tll waive this matter for a time,’’ said Mr. 
Bearward, in a loud voice—‘“ only for a time, as you 
will all discover to your cost. This comes of having 
monitors ; I’ll have no more monitors in this school. 
Hawkes major, Sparrow, and Armiger are kept in 
for punishment ; Rowland also. You will know my 
meaning shortly.” So saying he walked hastily out 
of the room. 

The first person to speak after he was gone was 

locum. 

“T suppose I may have my key now?” he said. 

“ By-and-bye,”’ said Sparrow ; ‘‘ there’sno hurry.” 

“Tm ina hurry, if you aren’t; I want my key. 
You’ve no right to keep it ; you’re not a monitor any 
longer ; there are not to be any more monitors, and 
I'm glad of it.” 

“Tf I’m not a monitor, I shall be at liberty to 
give you a good thrashing on my own account,” said 
Sparrow ; ‘and I will, too, the first time I catch you 
out of doors.” 

“Well, you give me my key; you’ve no right to 
keep my key.” 
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Sprigg, may they not? Ill give them to you,” said 
Sparrow. 

Mr. Sprigg took the keys, and calling up their 
owners, distributed them. He made Slocum wait 
till the last on account of his insolence, and was just 
going to give it him, when, suddenly drawing back 
his hand, he examined it more carefully. ‘‘ There’s 
something in this key,” he said; ‘‘a bit of iron, or 
something, wedged in tight in one of the slits. It 
looks like—it is, I believe—part of a ward out of 
a broken lock!” 

Mr. Sprigg’s conjecture was correct; the lock of 
Small’s box was taken to pieces, and the fragment 
found sticking in Slocum’s key was seen to corre- 
spond exactly with the piece of the ward which had 
been broken in it. All eyes were now turned to 
Slocum; his insolent manner was gone; he was 
speechless. 

‘* Fetch up Slocum’s box,” said Mr. Sprigg; and 
the box was brought. 

** Now I will search it carefully ; two of you boys 
stand round as witnesses. Perhaps I shall find 
nothing, but I am justified in searching.” 

Sundry treasures were removed, as on a former 
occasion, and Slocum’s money-bag was found, like: 
Hope, at the bottom of the box; but there was not 
much appearance of hope on the face of its miserable 
owner. Pale, and in a cold perspiration, he looked 
on while the contents of the bag were poured out, 
and, among other coins, a sixpence with a holo 
in it exposed to view. 

‘‘That’s the sixpence!” cried Small. 

“ And that’s the thief!” said Sparrow, pointing to 
Slocum. 

‘‘T’ll confess it,’ he cried; ‘‘I’ll confess it; tell 
Mr. Bearward I confessed. But I didn’t steal it; he 
owed it me; he wanted to cheat me out of it. I had 
a right to take it; he owed me more than that for 
interest.” 

‘‘ Had you a right to lie about it? Had you a 

right to bear false witness and cast suspicion on 
another boy? Get off your knees, you wretched 
creature. Mr. Bearward can do as he likes with 
rou.” 
: So said Mr. Sprigg, as with a powerful hand ho 
seized the abject, miserable boy by the collar of his 
coat, and dragged him away at once to the master’s 
house. 

We need not describe Slocum’s punishment; we 
may conclude, however, that what would have been 
to such a boy as Rowland the most terrible part of 
the infliction was entirely unfelt by Slocum., A 
boy who could commit a theft as he had done, and 
endeavour afterwards to cast the odium and the con- 
sequences of his crime upon another, could not be 
humiliated or disgraced. The flogging he received 
could not, therefore, do him any harm, and might 
possibly do him some good. 

None of the monitors were punished, nor was 
Armiger. Mr. Bearward, who had resolved within 
himself that he would flog them all severely, one by 
one, in his own study, and then proclaim the fact to 
all the rest, thought it better to abandon his purpose. 
He told Mr. Sprigg to set them at liberty the follow- 
ing morning with a caution ; they were deposed from 
their office as monitors, and were not allowed to go 
out of the playground, and it was understood that 
further penalties remained suspended over their 
heads for their disobedience; but the summer holi-- 





‘I suppose they may all have their keys now, Mr. 








days were near, and they heard no more about it. 





CIIAPTER XX.—TASKS OR LESSONS ? 


“Up, up, my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double : 
Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble ?”— Wordsworth. 


Hotmays again! A happy time at Peckham for 
John Armiger; a happier still for him at Wimble- 
don. Little Goodchild well again and strong; 
paddling in the pond for flowers and rushes unfor- 
bidden ; consenting to whatever orders or restraints 
are laid upon him, cheerfully; quiet, patient, and 
accommodating himself to circumstances almost as 
easily as before his illness. Susan walking with her 
brother’s friend; and all as blithe as the summer 
days were long. 

So the month passed; and then another half at 
Cubbinghame. Then Christmas—merry Christmas! 
—and then school again. And so we find John 
Armiger older by nearly three years than when we 
first made his acquaintance, and Mr. Bearward’s 
school thinner as to numbers, with several of the 
big boys gone for good, and many other changes. 

‘There were no monitors now ; there had been none 
since the first eight were so arbitrarily deposed by 
Mr. Bearward. ‘The tone of the school had gone 
down in consequence; the rule of might prevailed. 
Duffer, the cock of the school, had left long ago, but 
other Duffers crowed on the same dunghill and 
washed in the same piggin. Armiger found it each 
half-year more difficult to maintain the independent 
and straightforward line of conduct on which he had 
resolved. He found himself involved in many a 
scrape, and obliged to consent in silence to many a 
serious misdemeanour. Yet he had always perse- 
vered with the habit of kneeling at his bedside, and 
two or three other boys in his dormitory did the 
same. The rest took no notice of them; and if they 
did not always keep silence while they were so 
engaged, at all events, they never purposely dis- 
turbed them. But Armiger’s dormitory was the only 
one in the “house in which prayer was wont to be 
made; in all the others there was quarrelling, foul 
jesting, and practical joking wholly unrestrained. 
New boys were persecuted, being ‘‘ crammed” with 
false representations, and taught to do things which 
would expose them either to ridicule or punishment ; 
or they were roused from their sleep on the first 
night of their home-sickness, and dragged out of 
bed by a string tied to their toes, unable to see 
where they were going, or who were their tormentors. 
Apple-pie beds, entailing a night of shivering and 
discomfort in the cold and darkness of the winter, 
were frequent; and, in a word, the elder tyrannised 
over the younger, and the old boys over the new, 
habitually and unmercifully. 

Willy Goodchild minimus, as he was still called, 
though both his cousins were gone, had returned to 
Cubbinghame. He had been committed to Mr. 
Hartwell’s care, and the good doctor had judiciously 
arranged for him to be as much as possible under 
Armiger’s protection, and to sleep in his dormitory. 
The history of his illness was known to all the boys, 
and, an appeal being made to them before his 
arrival, they agreed, as with one consent, to abstain 
from making him the subject of any of their tricks 
and persecutions. John Armiger spoke a word pri- 
vately to two or three of whom he stood in doubt, 
and who he thought would be more amenable to 
threats than to persuasions ; but let us hope that even 
these would have been equally tender and forbearing 

in a case like this without such warning. 
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Among other changes which had occurred at Cub- 
binghame, Mrs. Baggerly’s departure may be men- 
tioned. Betty now ruled in the nursery, and there 
at least quietness and kindness were always to be 
found. Boys would even sham illness for the sake of 
a comfortable day or two under hercare. Sometimes 
she suspected them ; but then she would give thema 
good dose of senna to qualify them for the coveted 
indulgence ; or if they came too often, would send 
them away with a hint that Mr. Hartwell was 
expected, and would soon find out all about them, 
and set them to-rights again. 

Minimus, however, was free of the nursery; he 
could take refuge there at any time from the troubles 
and disturbances without; and it was found that 
even the tasks and lessons must give way when 
Betty spread her skirts around him and claimed him 
for her care. 

Tasks and lessons! There were plenty of the 
former at Cubbinghame; indeed, all the lessons were 
tasks, and were called so, though not many of the 
tasks were really lessons. Let it be admitted that 
boys must learn a great deal that they can find no 
pleasure in, and which they cannot even understand. 
Declensions, conjugations, rules, tables, dry and 
uninteresting as they are, must be got by heart and 
repeated by rote; no exercise of reason and iutelli- 
gence can ever take the place of such mechanical 
accomplishments as these; it is always true, and 
always will be, as long as the world shall last, that 
there is no royal road to learning. But boys and 
girls will cheerfully apply themselves to the dreariest 
tasks as a matter of duty; if only their work is 
sufficiently varied, and such parts of it as can be 
made interesting and intelligible are so treated, they 
will make no trouble of it. There must be in all 
schools tasks, or faxes, as the word implies, as well as 
lessons, or readings. ‘There must be bitters as well 
as sweets: a teacher apt to teach will so administer 
the former as to give appetite for the latter. But 
there was no such happy mixture in Mr. Bearward’s 
school. The school existed, in point of fact, for Mr. 
Bearward’s personal advantage; the lessons there- 
fore were but a secondary matter—a task for him, 
and, by consequence, a task for all his pupils. 

Among these were some boys who were really 
anxious to improve; boys who had been sent to 
school to be qualified for some future and definite 
calling; boys who wanted to get scholarships, and 
to lessen the burden oi their future education, which 
their friends perhaps were not very well able to sus- 
tain. Armiger was one of this number; he wished 
to learn, yet he could find but little pleasure in learn- 
ing, and could not get on as rapidly as he expected. 
To ask questions of his teachers was generally use- 
less; he was now in Mr. Bearward’s class, and no 
boy had ever been known to consult that gentleman 
as to a difficult word or passage since Cubbinghame 
was a school. To wrestle with difficulties, on the 
other hand, took up more time than he could spare 
from stated, measured task-work. So Armiger often 
put away his books with an aching head, wondering 
what would be the end of all his labour, and how it 
was to profit him in after-life. 

A consequence of this was that sometimes he grew 
idle ; he could not keep alive an interest in his work, 
and fell to dreaming over it. Often he had had a 
lesson to write out ten or twenty times as a punish- 
ment, or a hundred Latin lines to learn by heart 

without knowing the English of them. One day 
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Mr. Bearward, casting about for some extreme 

enalty short of a flogging, which he was rather shy 
of inflicting now upon boys of a certain age and 
character, ordered him to write out the whole of the 
119th Psalm, by way of making him more perfect in 
the translation of his Cicero next morning. 

Armiger was engaged upon this task, or imposition, 
in which, at another time, he might have found 
leasure and advantage, marking the alphabetical 
divisions, the peculiar mnemonic arrangement of the 
verses, and the repetition of one or other of the same 
eight words in every verse save one, law, testi- 
monies, ways, precepts, statutes, commandments, 
judgments, word, and had begun to enter a little 
into the spirit of David’s meditations on these sub- 
jects, when little Goodchild came into the room and 
sat down by him. 

“T have been looking for you,” he said, ‘all the 
afternoon. Why don’t you come out ?” 

“I wish I could,” said Armiger; “ my fingers 
ache, and my head aches; but I have work to do 
ret.” 

, “You are always at work,” said Goodchild, im- 
atiently; ‘‘ what’s the good of it?” 

“Ah, what indeed!” he thought to himself. 

“T wish you could come out; it is so pleasant out 
of doors.” 

“T must finish my task,” said Armiger. 

“T wish there were no such things as tasks or 
lessons,” said Goodchild, with a sigh. ‘‘ You don’t 
like being here, do you? I don’t.” 

“Liking is out of the question, of course.” 

“T hate it; I shouldn’t have come back here if it 
had not been for you. I’m a dunce and always shall 
be. Nobody teaches me anything, and I can’t learn 
as you can, without being taught.” 

Armiger had frequently reproached himself for 
having suffered this boy to be sent back to Cubbing- 
hame. He liked to have him there, and the child 
wished to be with him; but he was persuaded by 
this time that it was not a desirable school, and he 
doubted whether he ought not to have been more 
explicit with his friends at home, and to have told 
them more of his experiences. 

“T hope you won’t come back next half-year,” the 
boy continued, ‘‘and then I shan’t. But do come out 
now; it’s no use sitting here writing out that old 
Psalm.” 

“It’s one of the best things I have done since I 
came here,” Armiger replied; ‘‘only I’m so tired 
now, and want some fresh air. I'll read it to you 
some day; just hear two or three verses now. David 
mg have been at Cubbinghame when he wrote 

em. 


‘My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken Thou me accord- 
ing to Thy word. 


This is my comfort in my aflliction: for Thy word hath 
quickened me. 


The proud have had me greatly in derision : yct have I not 
declined from Thy law. 

I remembered Thy judgments of old, O Lord ; and have com- 
forted myself. 

Horror hath taken hold upon me because of the wicked that 
forsake Thy law. 


Depart from me, ye evildoers: for I will keep the command- 
ments of my God. 


I have gone astray like a lost sheep ; seck Thy servant ; for I 
do not forget Thy commandments.’ 


It’s some comfort to know that David did go 
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astray, when he could write such words as these all 
the same. That’s the way the Psalm ends, as if to- 
show that we may use it in spite of all our faults, and 
get good from it. And then see how the next Psalm 
begins: ‘In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and 
he heard me.’ It is a great help to have such words. 
put into one’s mouth. I only wish I could always. 
think of them at the right time.” 

‘‘ Yes; but is it the right time now?” Willy asked.. 
‘¢Tt’s such a fine day ; do come out.” 

Armiger put away his book and went with his 
young companion into the playground. ‘TI can. 
finish it to-night,” he thought; ‘‘and I will write to 
Mr. Judd to-morrow, and tell him I think I might go. 
to another school now; he could give notice at 
Easter ; I am doing no good here.” 

He came in early and set to work again, but he 
could not get through his task that evening. He 
was obliged to go to bed when the bell rang, but. 
could not sleep, wearying himself with many thoughts. 
of the past and future, and questioning whether he 
should write to Mr. Judd or not. ‘“ He ought to 
know what is best for me,” he argued; ‘‘and yet he 
can have very little idea of the real state of affairs 
here.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—‘‘ THE RIGHT TIME Now.” 
“In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and he heard me.”— Ps. cxx. 1. 


Ir was past midnight before John Armiger fell 
asleep, and then his rest was not sound, but broken 
and troubled. Waking for the third or fourth time, 
and feeling his mouth dry and parched, he sat up in. 
bed, wishing for a draught of water, which, how- 
ever, was not to be had. The air seemed dry and 
suffocating; there was smoke in the room and a. 
smell of burning. He jumped up hastily, and saw 
the buildings on the opposite side of the playground. 
illumined with a dull, reddish glare. ‘The school-. 
room is on fire!” he thought. But no; it was a 
reflected light. While he looked, sparks flew up. 
past his own window; the house—the very house 
itself, was on fire under his feet! 

At the same moment an alarm was given from the 
lower windows. ‘Tire! Fire!” It was repeated. 
almost immediately from the opposite side of the. 
playground, where one of the masters had his rooms ;. 
and within a few minutes the village was astir, and 
a crowd of people hurrying to and fro, gesticulating 
and shouting. Many of the boys were now seen in 
the playground in their night-clothes, where they 
were presently joined by Mr. and Mrs. Bearward. 

‘‘ Where are the other boys?” cried Mr. Bear- 
ward. 

He was soon answered; the windows of the 
dormitories were thrown open, and they were scen 
there crying out with terror, and imploring help. 

‘¢Come down the stairs—make haste!” cried Mr. 
Bearward. They shouted to him in reply, but he 
could not hear through the din what it was they 
said. 

‘«The staircase is all a-fire!”’ said one of the men,, 
who had been vainly endeavouring to make his way 
tothem. ‘Ladders! ladders!” A dozen men and 
boys ran off instantly for ladders. One was at hand, 
but it would not reach to the window of even the 
lower dormitory, which was on the second floor, 
above Mr. Bearward’s bedroom. Another was soon 
brought and tied to it, and the boys from that bed- 
room, and from others communicating with it, were 





all rescued. But there was another room above, am 
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attic, in which four smaller boys had slept ; how were 
they to be delivered? Several men had run off 
already to a farmhouse at the farther end of the 
village, where a long ladder would certainly be 
found; but would they be in time? Others went 
after them to hasten them and help them. They 
were coming with it at full speed, but as they turned 
a corner, it came with the force of a battering-ram 
against a building; and, being old and tender, one 
side of it broke in two, and the ‘‘rounds”’ fell out. 
Away they went again to other houses to fetch every 
ladder that could be found, in the hope that, by tying 
several together, the window of the attic might be 
reached. 

Meantime it was discovered that two boys were 
missing from the lower dormitory — Armiger and 
little Goodchild. The ladders were raised again, 
and Berry mounted; but the room was now so full 
of smoke and flame that it was scarcely possible to 
enter it. 

‘‘Go in,” cried those below. 

Berry did so, stuffing his handkerchief into his 
mouth, but came out again in a moment half choked, 
and nearly fell off the ladder, from which he had to 
be assisted down. Others mounted and tried to 
enter, but in vain. ‘It’s no good,” Berry said at 
length, with a sob; ‘they must be gone, poor 
creturs, before now; and them two, of all others!” 

They were gone, but not in the sense which good 
old Berry intended. Armiger, after he had roused 
the other boys, attempted to escape by the stairs, but 
was prevented, as we have seen, by the flames, which 
were already roaring up the staircase, fed by the 
wind from the open door, by which the occupants of 
the lower storey had escaped. The boys returned 
then to their dormitory, and waited for the ladders. 

3ut while so waiting, John Armiger bethought him 
of the room overhead. Those young boys, perhaps, 
were still asleep; they might be suffocated in their 
beds; he would go to them ; it might be possible to 
run up the stairs, though he could not get down. It 
was done in a moment. Slipping on his trousers 
and his shoes, he sprang hastily up the staircase, 
through the glowing, stifling atmosphere, and 
reached the door of the attic. As he was closing 
the door hastily behind him, in order to exclude the 
smoke, he felt his arm clutched, and looking round, 
beheld young Goodchild. 

“Oh, Willy,” he cried, when they were both 
inside the room, “‘ why have you followed me?” 

The boy could not speak: but it was evident that 
he would go where his friend went, and stay where 
he stayed. 

The little boys were wide awake and crying; and 
Armiger would have led them down to the lower 
storey, but even that retreat was now cut off. ‘We 
must wait here for a ladder,” said Armiger, stoutly ; 
‘‘they’ll bring a ladder soon. Get your clothes on, 
and be ready.” But his heart failed him, neverthe- 
less, for the house was old and dry, and the fire was 
gaining on them rapidly, as he could judge by the 
roaring of the flames, and the increasing heat and 
denseness of the smoke. 

‘*In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and he 
heard me!” The words flashed suddenly upon his 
memory. ‘It is the right time now, Willy, is it 
not?” he exclaimed, as he repeated them aloud. 
‘‘Keep up your courage. Say your prayers, all of 
you. Think of your Father which is in heaven. ‘In 
any distress I cried unto the Lord, and he heard me.’ ” 

















BOY AND MAN. 


He could scarcely get the words out for coughing - 


The boys were leaning out of the window, looking 
eagerly for the ladder, which was not yet in sight, 
Men were stamping frantically upon the ground; 
others rushing to and fro; others making signs to 
the poor children, as if promising them help, which, 
however, they had no means of rendering. 

“Oh, if I had but a rope!” thought Armiger; 
‘‘Can’t I make one of the sheets? They would 
not be long enough, and there’s no time! Ah, the 
bell-rope !” 

The rope of the great bell on the roof of the house 
passed down the corner of this room, and through 
each floor into the hall below. Armiger seized it, 
and endeavoured to draw it up through the hole. 
It was knotted at the end and would not come at 
first; but by vigorous efforts the boys, all pulling 
together, dragged it up, and had it in the room with 
them. Armiger seized one of the boys, tied a sheet 
tightly round him under his arms, fastened the end 
of the cord to it, and, lifting him, with Willy Good- 
child's help, out of the window, lowered him slowly 
down. 

In a moment the ladder which had been used 
before was brought to the spot, and Berry, mounting 
it, received the swinging burden, and guided it in 
safety to the ground. 

Another and another of the little boys were 
lowered in the same way; but the last of these 
uttered a shriek of terror as he descended, for the 
flames were darting now through the windows of the 
room below, and almost reached him. So they 
wrapped the fourth boy in a blanket, over head and 
feet, and he escaped unsinged. 

“Now, Willy, it’s your turn,” 
panting; ‘‘ make haste.” 

«And how are you to go?” 

‘‘T can slide down the rope.” 

“So can I.” 

‘No nonsense! we shall both be lost if you delay 
one moment; and it will be your fault.” 

“T won’t go till you do.” 

‘You'll go now; do asI bid you.” He spoke so 
fiercely that young Goodchild submitted ; indeed, he 
could not resist, for he was by this time blind with the 
smoke, and could scarcely breathe. Armiger threw 
him on the floor ; tied the rope round him, having 
first taken a turn with it round one of the bedposts 
for greater security; threw a blanket over him, and 
so lowered him safely down. Then grasping the rope 
with both hands, he lifted up his thoughts for one 
instant to God, and clambering out of the window, 
began his perilous descent. He could see nothing; 
but the sound of the flames bursting from the 
windows, almost directly under him, reached his 
ears, like a roaring, rushing wind. The anxious 
crowd below watched him with intense anxiety in 
silence; they had put beds and mattresses upon the 
ground, and were standing near them to render help, 
if possible; but he knew not of that. He grasped 
the rope so tightly, in his uncertainty and darkness, 
that he seemed for a moment to make no progress; 
then he slipped a little; then held on again; then 
came a scorching breath from the furnace under him, 
with a great cloud of lurid smoke, which hid him for 
an instant from the sight of those below. The rope 
glided swiftly through his hands, his knees relaxed 
their grasp, and before Berry, who was waiting for 
him on the ladder, could lay hold of him, he fell to 
the ground and lay there motionless. 


said Armiger, 
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Mr. Hartwell was by his side in an instant. ‘“‘ Lay 
him gently on this sheet,” he cried. ‘Now one at 
each corner; carry him away; keep step—so.” Not 
a man or a boy there but would have fought for a 
corner of the sheet on which they bore him; not a 
woman of them all but would have sat up with him 
all night to nurse him. They thronged the doorway 
of the usher’s room under the schoolroom in which 
he lay, and prayed ‘‘God bless and spare him!” 
But Mr. Hartwell put them all out, and would 
have no one there but his own wife and Betty, and 
the door was shut. In a very few minutes the doctor 
opened it again. ‘No bones broken,” he said; 
“not much harm done, I hope; but a nasty burn; be 
thankful it’s no worso. Now all of you go away.” 
Then catching sight of little Goodchild’s face, up- 
turned imploringly, he said, ‘‘Yes, you may come 
in; no one else.” 

The next day every available means of conveyance 
was put in requisition, and the boys returned all to 
their homes. Armiger was removed to Mr. Hart- 
well’s house, and remained there about three weeks, 
being tenderly and skilfully nursed until sufficiently 
recovered to make the journey to London. Mrs. 
Judd came to stay with him, and help to nurse him. 
He had passed through a period of much suffering, 
and bore the mark of the fire in a great scar upon 
his neck and forehead; but he was very happy and 
thankful to have escaped so well. 

The schoolhouse, which was completely gutted, 
never was rebuilt. The school was broken up for 
ever, and very few, except Mr. and Mrs. Bearward, 
grieved over that. 

The lads were scattered, but the world is not so 
large but that we shall probably soon meet with some 
of them again; and it may then be seen what effect 
these trials and experiences of the ‘‘ Boy” produce 
upon the character and conduct of the ‘‘ Man.” 





Varieties. 





Lirr tN ENGLAND AND AmMeERIcA.—It is generally under- 
stood in the insurance offices of the United States, that the 
average length of life in that country is greater than in England, 
as shown by the English tables. And this accounts for what 
would otherwise be unexplained—the immense profit of the 
business there—the rates of insurance being chiefly based upon 
English tabular estimates of life.—Sanitary Record. 


Arctic HEALTH.—The doctor of the Pandora, Captain 
Young’s Arctic ship, in some amusing papers in ‘‘ Land and 
Water,” describes his professional duty as a sinecure :—‘“‘ As it 
may interest many persons to know what I had to do as sur- 
geon on board the Pandora, I -may at once say—Nothing, or 
next to nothing. We took a medicine-chest full of the choicest 
of drugs, as well as instruments in case of accidents. This 
box, which was kept under the mess-room table, was the bug- 
bear of everyone. It was always in the way. The last-comer 
at meal-times invariably found this box where he wanted to 
put his feet, and it was only by distributing its corners in a 
most judicious and impartial manner that he was enabled to 
find a seat. Nobody would get ill, and therefore we all 
wished the box at the bottom of the sea. But, after all, it 
had its advantages, for it frightened away all germs of disease ; 
and the reason for that was, that it was generally understood 
that any offender might expect to have it stowed in his cabin, 
as his special privilege for requiring its contents. By some 
unlucky accident on our outward voyage, it was one day found 
to contain the elements of ‘ phiz,’ so that, after that date, the 
demand for ‘ pick-me-ups,’ ‘sherbet,’ and ‘nice drinks,’ was 
——- overwhelming, and at last induced me to stop such 

irglarious proceedings by changing the labels of the bottles, 
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or putting ‘ poison’ on the most palatable drugs. What conso- 
lation could any medical man find in pulling out one tooth, 
curing one eye, or stopping in the bud one cold? During a 
period of nearly four months, and among thirty-one persons, 
one has a right to expect some sort of illness, or an accident, or 
something to break the monotony; but no, it never came. 
Before leaving Southampton, a kind-hearted lady presented us 
with three large bottles of cough lozenges. It struck me that, 
as I had no coughs to cure, I might distribute some of these 
lozenges among the crew. ‘They took the bait admirably ; so I 
waited in readiness for all emergencies, but with no result. I 
could not hatch a cough, nor would they get sick (there was 
ipecacuanha in the lozenges), but only asked for more of those 
‘lollipops,’ as they called them. A whole bottle was consumed 
in no time; so, in despair, I gave up all further hopes of 
physicking any one.” 


Dr. GuTurie’s SKETCH OF A RITUALISTIC CONGREGATION. 
—‘‘ Yesterday,” says Dr. Guthrie, ‘‘I resolved to sce the largest 
exhibition I could get of the Ritualists of the Church of England. 
The congregation consisted chiefly of very poorly or very grandly 
dressed women and young men. Mine was the only grey head 
in the church. The appearance of the young men (en masse) 
was quite marked ; and I found that it had forcibly struck Mr. 
Chubb as well as myself. Poor fellows; they were devout 
indeed—some of them most devout—but they had‘long necks, 
very sloping shoulders, faces like birds, low foreheads, and re- 
tiring chin. . . As I looked at some of them, they 
recalled to my mind the caricatures of Ritualists in ‘‘ Punch.” 
Often during the sermon I thought of Sydney Smith’s descrip- 
tion of ‘ Posture and Imposture.’”—Dr. Guthrie’s Diary. 


CAPTAIN WEBB THE SwimMMER’s ANTECEDENTS.—Captain 
Matthew Webb was born at Dawley, in Shropshire, in 1848. 
His father, a surgeon at Ironbridge, had a family of twelve chil- 
dren, of whom Matthew is the eldest but one. After spending 
some time at school, young Matthew entered the training-ship 
Conway, lying in the Mersey. He had learnt to swim at seven 
years old, and his first life-saving feat was achieved while he 
was on board the Conway, when he and the companions who 
formed the crew of his boat received each a silver pencil-case 
for rescuing a comrade who had fallen overboard. He was sub- 
sequently apprenticed on board an India and China merchant- 
man, and when his indentures were expired, he served first as 
second officer, and afterwards as chief officer, on board various 
ships in the Calcutta trade, and while taking a vessel through 
the Suez Canal, he dived and cleared away a hawser that had 
fouled her. In April, 1873, having shipped before the mast in 
the Cunard steamer Russia, he jumped overboard in a gale of 
wind to save the life of a man who had fallen into the sea from 
the yard-arm, the Russia going fifteen knots an hour at the 
time, and, though the lifeboat was immediately lowered, it was 
thirty-five minutes before he was with difficulty picked up, 
having failed in his noble endeavour to save the life of his ship- 
mate, who had probably been stunned and sunk at once. For 
this deed of gallantry he received the medal of the Liverpool 
Humane Society, as well as the Silver Medal and the Gold 
Stanhope Medal of the Royal Humane Society, which latter 
were presented to him by the Duke of Edinburgh, and a present 
of £100, subscribed by the passengers. Captain Webb steadily 
and determinedly prepared himself for the great feat of swim- 
ming across the English Channel, which he had set his heart on 
accomplishing, his training virtually commencing with his 
twenty-mile swim from Blackwall to Gravesend in four hours 
and fifty-two minutes. <A fortnight later he gave another proof 
of his powers of endurance, by swimming from Dover to Rams- 
gate in eight hours and forty minutes. He swam across the 
English Channel from Dover to Calais in twenty-one hours and 
three-quarters, 


Scotr.—Of Sir Walter Scott Lord Cockburn’s portrait is one 
of the most finished in his gallery. ‘* What extraordinary com- 
binations of genius with industry ; of glory with modesty ; of 
the poetical powers without any of the defects of the poetical 
temperament. If the acquisition of money entered too much 
into his literary thoughts, who ever made so liberal a use of it, 
or one that so much extended the renown_of his country ? With 
a strong worldly head, great power of ridicale, an abhorrence of 
all sentimentality, and a manner naturally coarse, no man was 
so uniformly gentle. Where shall we find a steadier friend? A 
better man in all the domestic relations What author ever 
passed through so splendid a career so utterly unspoiled? To 
what rival was he ever ungenerous ? How noble the spirit with 





which he bore up against the wreck of his fortune! How 
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honourable the feeling of justice, and the ambition of ultimate 
independence with which he struggled for his creditors! If 
literature can boast of a brighter example of professional 
authorship with good sense, good conduct, and good manners ; 
of inventive fancy with regular labour; of simplicity with 
unchecked success and applause ; and of genius being never 
considered as any excuse, or even as any temptation, for the 
slightest failure in the performance of any duty—I know not 
where itis. Dear Scott! When he was among us we thought 
we worshipped him, at least as much as his modesty would 
permit. And now that he has gone we feel as if we had not 
enjoyed or cherished him half enough. How would we cling to 
him were he to reappear! It is a pleasure which the next 
generation may envy that I still hear his voice and see his form. 
I see him in the court, and on the street, in company, and by 
the Tweed. The plain dress, the guttural burred voice, the 
lame walk, the thoughtful heavy face with its mantling smile, 
the honest, hearty manner, the joyous laugh, the sing-song 
feeling recitation, the graphic story—they are all before me a 
hundred times a day.” 


CepARs OF LEBANON.—Upon the slopes of the great snow- 
mountain of Lebanon stood those gigantic cedar-trees—whole 
forests of them then—now only one or two small groups, but 
awful, travellers tell us, even in their decay. Whence did they 
eome? There are no trees like them for hundreds, I had 
almost said for thousands, of miles. There are but two other 
patches of them left now on the whole earth—one in the Atlas, 
ene in the Himalaya. The Jews certainly knew of no trees 
like them ; and no trees either of their size. There were trees 
among them, then, probably two and three hundred feet in 
height ; trees whose tops were as those minster towers ; whose 
shafts were like yonder pillars, and their branches like yonder 
vaults. No king, however mighty, could have planted them 
up there upon the lofty mountain-slopes. The Jew, when he 
entered beneath the awful darkness of these cedars ; the cedars 
with a shadowy shroud—as the Scripture says—the cedars high 
and lifted up, whose tops were among the thick boughs, and 
their height exalted above all the trees of the field ; fair in their 
greatness ; their boughs multiplied, and their branches long— 
for it is in such words of awe and admiration that the Bible 
talks always of the cedars—then the Jew said, ‘‘God has 
planted these, and Ged alone.” And when he thought, not 
merely of their grandeur and their beauty, but of their use ; of 
their fragrant and incorruptible timber, fit to build the palaces 
of kings, and the temples of gods ; he said—and what could he 
say better }—‘* These are trees of God ;” wonderful and glorious 
works of a wonderful and a glorious Creator. If he had not, he 
would have had less reason in him, and less knowledge of God, 
than the Hindoos of old, who, when they saw the other variety 
of the cedar growing, in like grandeur, on the slopes of the 
Himalaya, called them the Deodara—which means, in the old 
Sanskrit tongue, neither more nor less than ‘‘the timber of 
God,” the ‘lance of God ”—and what better could they have 
said —C. Kingsley. 


Tne Enciisn Stats Crown.—The following description of 
the Imperial State Crown has been furnished by Professor 
Tennant, mineralogist to the Queen :—“ The Imperial State 
Crown of Queen Victoria was made by Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge in the year 1838 with jewels taken from old crowns and 


others furnished by command of her Majesty. It consists of 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds set in silver 
and gold. It has a crimson velvet cap with ermine border, and 
is lined with white silk. Its gross weight is 39 oz. 5 dwts. troy. 
The lower part of the band, above the ermine border, consists of 
a row of 129 pearls, and the upper part of the band of a row of 
112 pearls, between which, in front of the crown, is a large 
sapphire (partly drilled) purchased for the crown by King 
George Iv. At the back is a sapphire of smaller size and six 
other sapphires (three on each side), between which are eight 
emeralds. Above and below the 7 sapphires are 14 diamonds, 
and around the 8 emeralds 128 diamonds. Between the 
emeralds and the sapphires are 16 trefoil ornaments, containing 
160 diamonds. Above the band are 8 sapphires, surmounted by 
8 diamonds, between which are 8 festoons consisting of 148 
diamonds, In the front of the crown, and in the centre of a 
diamond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby said to have been 
given to Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward 111, called the 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, after the battle 
of Najera, near Vittoria, a.p. 1367. This ruby was worn in 
the helmet of Henry v at the battle of Agincourt, a.p. 1415. 
It is pierced quite through, after the Eastern custom, the upper 
part of the piercing being filled up by a small ruby. Around 
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this ruby, in order to form the cross, are 75 brilliant diamonds. 
Three other Maltese crosses, forming the two sides and back of 
the crown, have emerald centres, and contain respectively 132, 
124, and 130 brilliant diamonds. Between the four Maltese 
crosses are four ornaments in the form of the French Jleur-de-lis, 
with four rubies in the centres, and surrounded by rose dia. 
monds, containing respectively 85, 86, and 87 rose diamonds. 
From the Maltese crosses issue four imperial arehes composed of 
oak leaves and acorns ; the leaves contain 728 rose, table, and 
brilliant diamonds; 32 pearls form the acorns, set in cups 
containing 54 rose diamonds and one table diamond. The total 
number of diamonds in the arches and acorns is 108 brilliant, 
116 table, and 559 rose diamonds. From the upper part of the 
arches are suspended 4 large pendant pear-shaped pearls, with 
rose diamond caps, containing 12 rose diamonds, and stems 
containing 24 very small rose diamonds. Above the arch stands 
the mound, containing in the lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, 
and in the upper 244 brilliants, the zone and are being com- 
posed of 33 rose diamonds. The cross on the summit has a 
rose-cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded by 4 large bril- 
liants, and 108 smaller brilliants. Summary of jewels com- 
rised in the crown:—1 large ruby, irregularly polished, 2 
arge broad-spread sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 
1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose diamonds, 147 table dia 
monds, 4 drop-shaped pearls, and 273 pearls.” 


Morner Goosr.—The story of this Iliad of the nursery is told 
by William L. Stone in the ‘Providence Journal.” ‘The 
mother-in-law of Thomas Fleet, the editor, in 1731, of the 
Boston ‘‘ Weekly Rehearsal,” was the original Mother Goose— 
the Mother Goose of the world-famous melodies. Mother 
Goose belonged to a wealthy family in Boston, where her eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth Goose, was married by Cotton Mather, in 
1715, to Fleet, and in due time gave birth toa son. Like many 
mothers-in-law in our own day, the importance of Mrs. Goose 
increased with the appearance of her grandchild ; and poor 
Mr. Fleet, half distracted with her endless nursery ditties, 
finding all other means fail, tried what ridicule could effect, 
and actually printed a book, with the title, “Songs for the 
Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children ; printed by 
T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, Pudding Lane, Boston. Price, 
ten coppers.” Mother Goose was the mother of nineteen chil- 
dren. 


RirvaLisM Nn InprA.—The Madras correspondent of the 
** Indian Church Gazette” speaks in enthusiastic terms of tho 
**wonderful improvement in Church matters’”’ which has oec- 
curred of late years in the diocese to which he belongs :—‘ Five 
years ago there was but one surpliced choir in Madras, and 
none in Bangalore, and the invocation before the sermon was 
quite unknown in the diocese. In 1870 the choir of St. Mathias, 
Vepery, were put into surplices and cassocks, and the invoca- 
tion was adopted. <A year or two afterwards cassocks were 
adopted at the cathedral at Madras; and now, at Bangalore, 
there are four choirs vested in surplices and cassocks, the 
invocation is used before the sermon, and, at the church, one 
choir turn to the east at the Glorias.” The ‘* Lucknow 
Witness” well remarks :—‘‘And this is improvement! Now, 
cannot this earnest writer tell us of some poor sinners brought 
to Christ? Cassocks and surpliced choirs, and invocation betore 
sermon, and turning to the east, may be important enough to 
some people, but all- this reminds us so very little of the im- 
provement in Church matters mentioned so freely in the Book 
of Acts, that we cannot help wishing to know if sinners are 
turning from the error of their ways, and finding peace and joy 
in believing, in this highly prosperous diocese.” 


SrzAM PIONEERS ACROss THE ATLANTIC.—The following 
extracts are from the “Annals of Liverpool,” which form @ 
part of ‘*Gore’s Directory for Liverpool ” :— . 

“©1819. The steamship Savannah, Captain Rogers, arrived at 
this port from Savannah, in 26 days, June 20. The first steamer 
that crossed the Atlantic. 

‘©1838. The steamship Sirius sailed from Liverpool for Cork, 
March 27, and from Cork for New York, April 2. 

‘* 1838. The Great Western steamship sailed from Bristol on 
her first voyage for New York, April 8. 

“1838. ‘The steamer Royal William, 617 tons burden and 
276 horse power, sailed from this port for New York, with pas- 
sengers only, July 5, and returned August 19. Her outward 
passage was performed in 19 days, and her homeward in 14). 
This vessel has the honour of being the first steamer from this 
port to cross the Atlantic. - See 1819,” 
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The Land of the Pharaohs, Egypt and 
Sinai: Illustrated by Pen and Pencil, By the Rev. 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., author of ‘*Those Holy 
Fields,” ‘‘ Swiss Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated 
with fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 8s. handsomely 
bound, gilt edges. 

“Those Holy Fields.” 
MANNING, LL.D. Palestine Illustrated with Pen and 
Pencil. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. &. 
cloth, gilt edges. J 

Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely 
Illustrated.” Imperial $vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


Spanish Pictures, Drawn with, Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With Illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré and other eminent Artists. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


Swiss Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With 
numerous Illustrations by Whymper and _ otiers. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


The Homes and Haunts of Luther. 
Rev. Dr. STOUGHTON, 
Whymper and others. 
gilt edges, 

Oxford and Cambridge: Their Colleges, 
Memories, and Associations. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, 
B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. Profusely Illus- 
trated by Mr. P. Skelton and other Artists ; engraved 
by Mr. Whymper. Ios. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

The Seven Golden Candlesticks; or, 
Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the 
Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, LL.D. With Engravings. 6s. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, and their 
Religious Lessons. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. With 14 fine Page Illustrations 
by Paolo Priolo. Imperial 8vo, 6s. handsomely bound. 


British Heroes and Worthies. _ Illustrated 
with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved by Whymper 
from original oil paintings. Printed on toned paper. 
Small 4to. 8s. handsomely bound. 

Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. Poetical and 
Pictorial Illustrations of Old Testament History. With 
Engravings by Skelton, Staniland, A. de Neuville, and 
others ; engraved by Whymper. 8s. handsomie bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 

Our Life. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
Designs by Noel Humphreys, Selous, J. D. Watson, 
Wimperis, Barnes, Du Maurier, Green, and others. In 
the finest style on toned paper. Super-royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


Vivian and his Friends; or, Two Hundred 
Years Ago. By G. E. SARGENT. With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 35. 6¢. cloth, gilt edges, 


By the Rev. SAMUEL 


By the 
With numerous Engravings by 


Small gto. 8s. cloth boards, 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


he Realm of the Ice King. A Book of 
Arctic Discovery and Adventure. By the Author of 
‘Saved from the Wreck,” etc. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Imperial 16mo. 45. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

ittle Learner’s Toy Book. With Twenty- 
four large Pictures in Oil Colours, 4to. Handsomely 
bound. 4s. cloth boards, 

aptain Cook: His Life, Voyages, and Dis- 
coveries, By W. H. Kineston. Engravings. Imperial 
16mo, §5. extra, gilt edges. 

Nays from the East; or, Illustrations of the 
Holy Scriptures, derived principally from the Manners 
and Antiquities of Eastern Nations. Small gto. 6s. 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

alestine for the Young. By the Rev. A. A. 
Bonar. Engravings. §3. extra, gilt edges. 
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John Bunyan: An Autobiography. With Seven- 
teen Page Mlustrations by E, N. Downard ; engraved by 
E, Whymper. Small 4to. 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the 
Stars and Planets. 32 Star-Maps, and other Illustra- 
tions. By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. 7s. 6d. cloth 
boards ; Qs. extra boards, gilt edges. 

Memorials of the English Martyrs. By 
the late Rev. C. B. TayLer, M.A. With nearly 
One Hundred Engravings by eminent Artists. 75. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

The Mirage of Life. Fine Edition. 
tions by Tenniel. 4s. 6. cloth, gilt edges. 

Table Talk, and other Poems. By WittaMm 
CowrEr. With Original Notes by Robert SouTHEy, 
lilustrations, 6s. extra, gilt edges. 

The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. 
6s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

Random Truths in Common Things. Occa- 
sional Papers from my Study Chair. By the Author 
of ‘* The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Fine Engravings. 
7s. elegantly bound. 

Original Fables. By Mrs. Prosser. Numerous 
Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel 
Yiumphreys, ete. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

The Awdries and their Friends, and other 
Tales. By Mrs. Prosszr. With Engravings. Imperial 
16mo. 45. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

The Manuscript Man; or, the Bible in Ire- 
land. By Miss E. H. Watsur. With Memoir. 
Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 3s. 6d, extra, gilt edges. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joun Bunyan. 

Vith a Memoir of the Author, IN VERY LARGE TYPE, 
Demy 8vo. With Sixteen Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
4s. 6d. bevelled boards. THE SAME EDITION, with 
Twelve Plates in Oil Colours. 6s. 6¢. bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 

Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 
SARGENT. Imperial r6mo. Engravings. 
gilt edges, 

Alypius of Tagaste. 
**Naomi.” Imperial 
extra, gilt edges. 

Pomponia; or, the Gospel in Czesar’s Household. 

By Mrs. WEBB. Illustrated. 4s. extra, gilt edges. 

English Sacred Poetry of the Olden Time. 
From Chaucer to Ken. Collected and arranged by the 
Rev. L. B. WHITE, M.A., Rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary. Beautifully Illustrated by the most eminent 
Artists. Engravings by Whymper. os. 6d. cloth 
elegant. ‘- 


Tllustra- 


or, Leisure 
Numerous Engravings. 


By G. E. 
45. extra, 


By Mrs. Wens, author of 
16mo, Engravings. 35. 6d. 


> 


The Natural History Scrap-Book. 

large Engravi 
Letterpress. 
Each Part 2s., in Coloured Cover, 
extra, gilt edges, 4s. 


Picture Gallery of the Nations. A Descrip- 
tion of the Principal Peoples in the World.- 6s. hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges. 


Golden Sayings for the Young. 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 4s. cloth gilt. 

Pictures for our Pets. Profusely Illustrated. 
Small 4to. Part I. Home and Country Scenes, etc. 
Part II. Birds, Beasts, Fishes, etc. 2s. each Part, in 
fancy coloured cover, complete in itself; or bound 
together, in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6¢.; handsomely bound in 
bevelled boards, 4s. 6d, 


Complete in cloth 
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THE SUNDAY AT 


HOME FOR JUNE 


CONTAINS— 


As a Tale that is told. By AGNES GIBERNE. (/ith 
JMlustrations.) 


Old and New; or, the Gospel History Illustrated by 
the Temple Hymnal and the Synagogue Lectionary. 
v. By Bastt H. Cooper, B.A. 


Welsh Preaching and Preachers.—vi. John Elias. By 
the Rev. E, Paxton Hoop. 


‘*The Leafy Month of June.” By the Author of ‘‘The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” (With J/lustration.) 


The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted. 
Westminster Abbey.—vi. By the Rev. Dr. STOUGHTON. 





Reminiscences of the last Coronation Day. By the 
Revs Dr. STOUGHTON. (With Engraving.) 

Agriculture in Palestine. By Mrs. Finn. (With En. 

aving.) 

Repeated Forgiveness, \t 

Hymns and Scripture.—v. By the Author of “Singers 
and Songs of the Church.” 4 

Pages for the Young :—The Stowaway.’ 

Poetry :—Christian Thanksgiving. (With Engraving. )—Lord 
Jesus, breathe on me.—Prayer for Whitsunday. —Follow 
me.— The Invitation. 

Sabbath Thoughts. . 

Scripture Exercises, 

Monthly Religious Record. 


With Beautifully Coloured Frontispiece, “The Leafy Month of June.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY ; 





ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


A Universal Geography. In Four Parts: 
Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
By the Rev. Thomas MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
Revised and brought down to the present "time, by 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 7s, cloth 
boards. . ’ 

The Exodus and the Wanderings in the 
Wilderness. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, author 
of ‘* The World before the Flood,” ‘‘The Temple,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 

True Tales about India: its Native Princes 
and British Rulers. By S. J. BALLARD, of Mangalore. 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown Svo. 3s. cloth 
boards, 

Sonnets of the Sacred Year. By the Rev. 
S.J. STONE, M.A. Neatly printed with bordered pages. 
Imperial 16mo. 35. cloth, gilt. 


Isaac Watts: His Life and Times, his Writings, 


and his Friends) By EDWIN PAxToN Hoop. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. cloth boards, 


Angelic Beings: Their Nature and Ministry. 
By the Rev. CHARLES BELL, Rector of Cheltenham 
and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


How to Answer Objections to Revealed 
Religion. By Miss E. J. WHATELY, author of ‘* The 
Life of Archbishop Whately,” ‘‘Cousin Mabel’s Ex- 
periences of Ritualism,” etc, Foolscap 8vo. 15. 6d. 
cloth boards. ' 

The Judgment of Jerusalem—Predicted in 
Scripture, Fulfilled in History. By the Rev. Dr. 
PATTON, of New York. With Plans and llustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The Trades and Industrial Occupations of 
the Bible. By the Rev. W. G. Lewis. . Crown 8vo. 
3s. cloth boards, 

The Companions of the Lord: Chapters on 
the Lives of the Apostles. By CHARLES &. B, REED, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 

Essays by John Foster. Octavo Edition for 
Libraries and Presentation. 5s, cloth boards. 

Janet Darney’s Story. A Tale of Fisher Life 
in Chale Bay. By SARAH DouDNEY. Illustrated by 
J. Mahoney. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Glaucia, the Greek Slave. By the Author of 
**Faithful, but not Famous,” etc. Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
cloth gilt. 

Up to Fifteen. A Tale for Boys. By the 


Author of ‘*Only Me,” etc. With LIllustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the 
Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, 

The World before the Flood, and the 
History of the Patriarchs. By the Rev. Dr. EprEr- 
SHEIM, author of ‘‘The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services,” etc. With Map. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d, 
cloth boards. 

Only Me. A Tale by the Author of “Up to 


Fifteen,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth. 


City Sparrows, and who cared for them. 
By RutH LYNN. Fcap. 8vo. With Engravings by 
H. French. 2s. cloth boards; or 2s. 6d. with gilt edges. 


The Grafton Family, and other Tales. By G. E. 
SARGENT. With Illustrations, 2s.; or 2s. 6d. with gilt 
edges. 

Little Wavie, the Foundling of Glenderg, 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards ; or 2s. 67. gilt. 


Sanctification as Exhibited in the Word 
of God: commenced on Earth, perfected in Heaven. 
Small 8vo. 8d. cloth boards. . 

Remarks on Recent Awakenings and 
Higher Holiness. Words for the Times. By A 
Moopy SruartT, D.pD. Imp.32mo. 6d. limp cloth. 


Personal Recollections by the Rev. C. B, 
Tayler, author of ‘‘The Bar of Iron,” ‘‘ Found at 
Eventide,” ‘‘ Memorials of the English Martyrs,” ete. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. Royal 16mo, 15. & 
cloth boards. . 

Poems by Charlotte Elliott, author .o 
‘Just as 1am.” With Memoir and Autotype Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. *4s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Leaves frorn fhe Unpublished Journals, 
Correspondence, and Poeths of Charlotte 
Elliott. Uniform with ‘‘ Poems of Charlotte Elliott. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 45. cl 
boards, gilt edges. 


Out of the Mouth of the Lion; or, th 
Church in the Catacombs. By the Author of ‘* Glauciy 
the Greek “Slave,” ‘Faithful, but not Famous,” eé 
With Illusteations. Crown 8yo. 35. 6d. bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. : 

The Great Salterns. By Saran Doupxty 
author of “Janet Darney’s Story,” etc. With Ilo 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edge 

The Nearest Neighbour, and other Stone 
By FRANCES BRowNE, author of ‘The Exile’s Tr 
etc. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boar ) 


My Brother Paul; or, a Real Hero. By 





Author of “Tales of the Northern Seas,” etc. Wiii/s 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards. f 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors—au mauuscmpts must have the name and address of the sender clearly wnt 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous commun 


cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbey 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts 1s made on publication, The receipt conveys the 


mght of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such wat 
separately, Republication by authors on their own accBunt must be the subject of special arrangement, 


Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the publicar 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. C1org 
Caszs for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1869, butin 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 


REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAI. POSTAL ONION has considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all th 
European countries, the United States, and Egypt. The following are the rates to some of the principal countries 
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Austria. oe ie 3d. 6d. Japan (vii United States) 
Belgium 3d. 6d. Madagascar (French packet) 
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3d. 
6d. 
1s. 
3d. 
3d. 
6d.a 
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Beyrout (via Brindisi or Belgium) . . . 3d 6d. Madeira eee 
Brazils (via Southampton or Liverpool) . 6da 9d.a Malia (vid Southampton) . 
Buenos Ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) , 6d.a 9d.a@ Mexico (vid Southampton). 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . Od. 4 pO 2 Sa 
Cape Coast Casile . . ». +» « « « + 6d. , New Brunswick (vidi Halifax) . 
Cape of Good Hope. . « « se Newfoundland “ee agrS ‘ 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . i 8d. 4 New Zealand (vid Southn. or San Francisco) 
China (vidi United States) 6d. 1 Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) 
Constuntinople 3d. Russia . 


Egypt Sears binie star” G7 ; 3d. 5 Sierra Leone . 
Franceand Algeria. « « . 3d, . Spain . . 
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Gold Coast (British) ane 6d. St. Helena . 
Germany . . + + © © « « 3d. Sweden. . . 
ee «6. @ Hew © ere 3d. bd. RN ate one, do ee ele de oe 
Eg & Rr ees ew ee aes 3d. F Tasmania (vi& Southn. or San Francisco) 
I eis call eee chi ex ee . Eee eee 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) 8d. West Indies (British) . . . « 6 « « 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now TorEz HALFPENCE. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
RETAIL PREMISES AND BOOK SALOON, 


65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
HAVING BEEN REBUILT AND ENLARGED, 


NOW RE-OPENED. 


Bookbuyers will find every facility for inspecting the Society’s varied and attractive sto 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 




















From the Painting by J. D. Hardy. 
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